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TO 

J. S. BLACKIE, 

PROFESSOR or GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITT OP EDIimURGH. 

Sib, 

By your public declarations that a language worthy 
of the Greek name survives, my attention was called two years 
ago to the dialects spoken and written by the modem Greeks : 
the specimens of the Athenian periodical press, with which you 
answered my first inquiries, convinced me that, antiquities apart, 
a residence in Athens would amply reward the student of Greek ; 
and, when you found me there in the spring of 1853, your enthu- 
siasm was my encouragement to prosecute the investigations 
begun. 

To you, therefore, as to a benefactor, I gratefully dedicate the 
following pages, in which is exhibited the result of eight months' 
observation and inquiry on the spot, being well persuaded that, if 
they elucidate in any measure the fortunes and prospects even of 
non-classical Greek, they will find an approver and patron in 
one who has given a new impetus to Greek studies in our native 
country, and, in particular, who first dared to assume before the 
British public the responsibility of recommending Modern Greek 
to the attention of classical students. 

I unite my wishes to those of a whole generation of Grecians, 
that you may long preside over the Greek studies in our metro- 
politan University, and reap the glory due to your abundant and 
enthusiastic labours. 

I am. 

Your most obedient Servant, 

JAMES CLYDE. 
Edinbargh, December 1854. 



TO THE READER. 



The following pages contain such an account of Romaic and 
Modem Greek as may exhibit to the classical student what 
has really become of the Greek language, once generally 
supposed to be dead, and now alleged by some to survive. 
This account wilt materially assist the inquiries of those who 
would enter on a detailed examination of the surviving dialects, 
whether by reading at home, or by visiting Greece; whilst 
the merely curious will find in it that summary of infor- 
mation and examples which they desiderate. 

A disquisition has two advantages in the present case over 
a grammar. From the multiplicity of dialects in Romaic, 
and the diversities of style in Modem Greek, both have a 
Protean character, and what is thus really manifold and un- 
settled, is apt to be represented as single and definite in a 
grammar, which presupposes the construction of model para- 
digms. Then, into a disquisition can be introduced with 
greater propriety the critical and historical matter which the 
subject demands. Whilst for these reasons the form of a 
grammar has been avoided, few grammatical peculiarities of 
Romaic or Modem Greek have been left unexplained, so 
that the attentive reader, who is already a tolerable Greek 
scholar, will find himself qualified to peruse works in either. 

No question is raised in the following pages concerning the 
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ancient mode, or the mode now practically best, of pronouncing 
Greek, because justice has been lately done to these subjects 
in special treatises, by Pennington in England, and by Pro- 
fessor Blackie in Scotland. Neither are such questions enter- 
tained as the following: Of what advantage is a knowledge 
of Modern Greek to the classical student ? At what stage of 
scholarship should the student's attention be called to Modern 
Greek? Is it desirable that our teachers of Greek accustom 
their pupils to conversation in the modern dialect? Of such 
questions some are answered by the mere exhibition of what 
Modem Greek is, and others must wait for solution till British 
scholars in general- acquire more accurate and definite notions 
of Modern Greek than they yet possess. At present such 
questions can be neither intelligently entertained nor fairly 
answered by the great majority interested in them ; and a 
warfare of extreme views is all that can result from precipitat- 
ing their discussion. 

A considerable array of facts regarding Modem Greek has 
been set before the British public of late years, especially 
by Mr Corpe in London, Mr Donaldson in Edinburgh, and 
the several reviewers of Trikoupes' History of the Greek Re- 
volution. The present is a contribution of the same kind, 
but with this peculiarity, that an attempt is made to dis- 
tinguish, in a series of particulars, the Romaic dialect from 
Modem Greek, properly so called. To draw this distinction 
is important, as otherwise the totality of surviving Greek is 
invested with the characteristics of a part, and its approxima- 
tion to the ancient dialects underrated or exaggerated, accord- 
ing as the vulgar or the polite form of language is taken as 
the standard. To draw this distinction, however, is exceed- 
ingly diflScult ; for, as usual in such cases, instead of a boundary 
line, there exists an indefinite border territory between the 
domains of popular and polite literature, and how this should 
be shared between the two must be to some extent matter of 
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opinion. At the same time, that there does exist a marked 
diflPerence between the vulgar and literary dialects is evident on 
the most cursory inspection of both, and the attempt to ascer- 
tain it, if successful, will be all the more meritorious for being 
diflScult. 

THE AUTHOR. 



ROMAIC AND MODEM GREEK. 



PART I.— GENERAL REMARKS. 

To prevent confusion of ideas, it is necessary to define, at the 
outset, the sense in which certain designations will be used in the 
sequel. 

The term, Ancient Greek, will be applied, not only to the 
compositions called Classical, but to all Greek writings, of what- 
ever date, composed on the model of the classical vocabulary and 
grammar. The term Romaic will be confined to those popular 
dialects which, whensoever they arose, are known to have existed 
under the Byzantine empire, and which, or the like of which, 
are still spoken by the uneducated. The term Modem Greek 
will be given to that language in which the laws of the kingdom 
of Greece are written, and which is acknowledged by the Greeks 
everywhere, as their present literary dialect. 

The second of these terms, Romaic, is accepted, merely on tlie 
ground of prescription ; because, suggesting as it does, a Latin 
affinity, it is calculated to convey a false impression regarding the 
dialects to which it is applied. When the seat of empire was 
removed to Constantinople, the emperors retained their ancient 
title, translated however into Greek, BagiXsTg 'Fcafiaiuv ; and just as, 
in later times, the victorious Franks gave their name to the nation, 
country, and language of the conquered Gauls, so the glorious 
name of Romans passed upon the race, provinces, and dialects of 
the subjugated Greeks. Thus the term Romaic has a political, 
not at all a literary origin, and properly describes neither the 
lineage of a people, nor the character of their language, but the 
imperial dynasty by which they were governed. 
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According to Apollonius, the Greeks, at a very early period, 
gratuitously adopted the family names of illustrious Komaiis. 
Fully two centui:ies before Byzantium became Nia *Pw/^»j, being on 
a visit to Smyrna, he was formally invited to the Panionic fes- 
tival, which was that year celebrated there ; and noticing, among 
the signatures to the invitation, a number of Roman names, as 
Lucullus and Fabricius, he addressed a sharp rebuke to his 
Ionian friends, which may be found in Phiiostratus, Epistle 71. 
The very next letter of the same collection is a shorter, but 
equally pithy reprimand, administered to his own brother, for 
the assumption of a Roman name : and to the prevalence of 
this Romanising spirit among the Greeks some would ascribe 
the facility, with which they afterwards renounced their an- 
cestral designation "EXXjjvgg, and accepted that of their con- 
querors. 

Other and more satisfactory reasons, however, account for the 
change. Not only the dynasty, the administration, and the army, 
in the East, were called Roman, according to political propriety ; 
but, in the fourth century at least, the Asiatic provinces of the 
empire were called Romania — a nomenclature of which modern 
geography has preserved a vestige in Europe, viz., Roumelia, 
i.e.j country of the Romans. Nothing, then, was more natural 
than that the inhabitants should bear a name corresponding with 
that of the government under which they lived, and the territory 
which they occupied. But, perhaps, of all circumstances giving 
currency to the appellation 'Pw/c^a/o/ among the Greeks themselves, 
and for them, among the surrounding non-Christian populations, 
the most decisive was the acknowledgment of Christianity by the 
Roman emperors, in consequence of which Roman became a sy- 
nonyme for Christian, whilst the idea of idolatry continued to be 
connected with "EXXjjpgg;. Accordingly the Greeks were called 
Roum in the heading of the 30th chapter of the Koran, as indeed 
they are to this day by the Arabs and Turks. 

Since, then, the Greeks accepted the designation *Pw/x.a/o/, and 
the countries occupied by them received a cognate appellation, 
most naturally their spoken language was called *Pw/^a/x>f. It 
borrowed as little from the language of the Romans as did French 
from the language of the Franks : but even had it not admitted 
a single Latin word, the foreign designation, which had passed 
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upon the people and their territory, would not the less have 
reached also their language. 

The term Modem Greek is adopted, as being both historically 
and descriptively correct. In their popular songs, the Greeks call 
themselves variously 'Pea/iaTo/^ Tpatxoi, and 'EXXfjvsg. Till the be- 
^nning of the present century, the first of these was the current na- 
tional designation everywhere, as it still is among the uneducated in 
Greece enslaved ; but, at the revolutionary era, the Greeks re- 
called their ancient titles of glory, the liberated portion of their ter- 
ritory reassumed, with independence, its ancient name, ^5 'EXXA^, 
the inhabitants were called 6/ "EXXjjvg^, and their cultivated lan- 
guage ii Nso-«XXjjwxj), i.e.y Modem Greek. Nor is this term, like 
the one already discussed, a historical misnomer, requiring to be 
explained, because calculated to mislead. The language in ques- 
tion is all that its name suggests, Greek, in respect of its voca- 
bulary and accidence, to some extent even in its syntax, but dis- 
tinguished from the ancient by its reflecting exactly those ideas 
and modes of thought which, constituting the common stock of 
modem civilisation, tend to assimilate all modern languages, so 
that phrase answers to phrase, and word to word, in them more 
exactly than is found to be the case in translating from an ancient 
into a modem dialect. 

At Constantinople, Smyrna, and Corfu, no less than at Athens, 
newspapers, almanacs, school-books, in short, all literary produc- 
tions, not excepting the most ephemeral, as hand-bills, intended 
for general circulation, are now printed in Modem Greek, as 
distinguished from Romaic. If only in free Greece and in the 
Ionian islands this cultivated dialect is heard in the senate and 
at the bar, it is everywhere heard from the pulpit ; if only in 
Athens it is the vehicle of professorial instmction, it is the medium 
of the schoolmaster's humbler tuition wherever a Greek commu- 
nity exists. 

As for the term Tpaixoij which through the Latin has passed 
into the languages of Europe, it was never a universally admit- 
ted national designation among the ancient Greeks, and owes its 
acceptance by those of later times to its currency among all 
other Europeans, and to the proscription under which the desig- 
nation "eWtivss was laid by the Greeks of the middle ages, in con- 
sequence of its suggesting the idolatry of their ancestors. Now 
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that the prouder appellation "EXXjjvgj has been restored, and that 
the Ciceronian diminutive grceculi is suggested to every scholar 
by Tpaixoiy this latter terra has fallen into universal disrepute. 

The distinction between Romaic and Modem Greek requires 
to be insisted on, as it is not recognised by British scholars in 
general, and is systematically ignored by a few Greeks, or rather, 
to speak within my own knowledge, by one. This distinguished 
individual is M. Sophocles, professor of Greek in Cambridge 
(U. S.) University, and author of a Romaic Grammar, published 
in 1842, a most valuable auxiliary to the English student of 
Romaic, properly so called.* In his preface to this work, M. 
Sophocles says of " Romaic, or, as it is often called, Modem 
Greek," thus confounding the two : — " It may with propriety be 
said to bear the same relation to the Greek, that is, the language 
of the ancient Greeks, that the Italian bears to the Latin." The 
testimony of a Greek concerning the living language of his coun- 
trymen will not be considered as necessarily conclusive by any 
one acquainted with Greek literary partizariship. In the following 
pages no attempt is made to conceal either the internal dissolu- 
tion of ancient Greek, or its admixture with foreign elements, as 
these appear in the Romaic dialects; but however nearly, in 
regard to them, the judgment of M. Sophocles may approach 
the truth, in regard to Modem Greek, it is a glaring mistake. 
As his grammar, being written in English, has probably in- 
fluenced the opinions of British scholars, I shall borrow two 
examples from his own Chrestomathy, one of Romaic, properly 
so called (see p. 18), and another of Modem Greek (see p. 41), 
and the reader will thus have an opportunity of judging, from 
his own specimens, whether or not M. Sophocles has confounded 
things that differ. 

The difference between Romaic and Modern Greek cannot be 
better represented in brief than by that which exists between 
broad Scotch and good English. There are phrases in the one 
unknown to the other, like the famous neffow d grZawr, which all the 

^ Prefixed to Ducange's Lexicon of Mediaeval Greek is a succinct Romaic 
grammar, the basis, I presume, of most subsequent ones. This honour is 
ascribed by M. Minoidas Mynas (see p. 44 of the preface to his " Theorie de 
la Grammaire, et de la langue Grecque") to another Romaic grammar, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1709, by a missionary, Thomas Pansinus. 
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English of George IV., and his boasted knowledge of Scotch to 
boot, were unable to explain : the truncation and fusion of words, 
incident to all merely colloquial dialects, and prevalent in the 
one, are rejected by the other : the one is subdivided into innu- 
merable varieties, under the tyranny of local influences; the 
other triumphs .over provincialism, and varies, not according to 
the birthplace, but according to the education of him who uses 
it : the one has no literature except proverbs and popular poetry; 
the other is the vehicle of all knowledge to an entire people : 
and just as in Scotland the educated recur to the vulgar dialect, 
for the sake of intelligibility, when discoursing with the illiterate, 
and, in certain circumstances, even when discoursing with one 
another, to avoid the appearance of affectation, or for the sake 
of forcible, familiar, or comical expressions ; so in Greece, where 
Komaic is still the language of the nursery and the playground, 
and where, from the rarity of preaching and the recency of 
schools, the people in general are not yet familiarised with 
Modem Greek, as are the humbler classes in Scotland with 
good English, there is a large admixture of Romaic in the con- 
versational style even of the educated classes. 

Although the Ionian islands have been a British depen- 
dency for nearly forty years, and Modern Greek has made such 
progress even there, where the Romaic dialect is so exceedingly 
corrupt, that in 1852 it supplanted ItaUan in the administra- 
tion of government and justice, it has not received so much 
public notice in the United Kingdom as on the Continent. 
Since 1828 it has been publicly taught in Paris, under the 
patronage of Government ; and in Germany it has become still 
more extensively known through the connection between the 
court of Athens and those of Bavaria and Oldenburg. Many 
learned Germans speak it fluently, and one of them, Ross, for- 
merly professor in the University of Athens, has enriched its 
literature by a work on Archaeology. In this country, however. 
Modern Greek is still generally held to be a mere euphuism for 
Romaic ; nor is a bare representation of grammatical forms ade- 
quate to remove this impression. The surprise, indeed, with which 
a British scholar marks the coincidence between the grammatical 
paradigms of Modem Greek, as given, for example, by Mr Corpe, 
and those of the ancient Attic, is necessarily mingled with doubt. 
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and succeeded by questions, which no mere grammar can sol ve, 
regarding the time and mode of the apparent lingual resurrection. 

It is not pretended that the age of Pericles has returned to 
Greece ; nor will any scholar, whom native good sense or soand 
pliilosophy has preserved from pedantry, be either surprised or 
displeased that Modern Greek should bear the unequivocal 
stamp of the nineteenth century, to which it belongs. French 
has changed in spite of the Academy's dictionary: when certain 
patriotic Germans combined against the Gallicisms which had 
crept into the vaterldndische Sprachej it was found that the 
famose Kerle and deliciose Burttche could not be expelled ; and 
whoever compares the present features of any living language 
with those it bor€ three or four centuries ago, will learn how 
wide are the limits within which a language may vary without 
losing its identity. Greek, instead of being an exception to the 
general rule, is its most signal example ; for no other language 
possessed originally so great wealth of grammatical forms and 
syntactical arrangements, nor has any other suffered 2000 years 
of decline, and yet survived : in other words, the vulnerable 
points w^ere more numerous, and the period of time, during which 
the work of degradation went on, has been longer in the case of 
Greek than of any other. In regard to such a language espe- 
cially, it is preposterous to set up a grammatical decalogue, to 
which nothing may at any time be added, and from which 
nothing may at any time be taken away. It is conceded that a 
great change has passed upon Greek ; nay, that whoever, for the 
purpose of solecism hunting, should apply the Attic standard to 
Modern Greek, might commit a slaughter, but could not find 
sport, so abundant is the game : but such a one is invited to test 
his system of linorual uniformity throughout all ages, by apply- 
ing it to the earliest as well as to the latest specimens of Greek. 
He will then be seen taking Homer himself rudely to task, after 
the example of Theodorus, a famous grammarian of the 15th 
century, who enriched his chapter on solecisms with nearly 
thirty examples, five-sixths of which he found in the Iliad and 
Odyssey 1 

When several things really different have long been included 
under one name, the implied diversity is often lost sight of, and 
the common designation interpreted partially, each man putting 
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the part he knows best for the whole. How many, for example, 
interpreting Protestantism, describe merely their own sect, pre- 
suming unity in the thing from unity in the name, and that the 
whole resembles their own little part. The same often happens 
with the phrase Ancient Greeky the diversity of dialects, which it 
comprehends but does not suggest, being forgotten, and the 
Atticy as better known than the others, being practically put for 
Ancient Greek in general. From this very cause even Romaic 
is often supposed to differ from Ancient Greek, in particulars 
where it really agrees with one or other of its dialects. How 
many, for example, learning that the rough breathing is 
neglected in the modern pronunciation of the Greeks, cry out 
against the spoliation of the ancient, forgetting how little the 
rough breathing was used in JEoHc, and that the other an'^ient 
dialects, by losing the digamma, set the example of delinquency 
in this direction I How many, hearing one Athenian schoolboy 
say to another on some extraordinarily productive hoUday : "£%« 
rpeTi dpaxfJ^oj'g' v6<faig sxni etfu, would signalise the lamentable 
confusion of the accusatiye with the dative, forgetting that the 
same existed once more in the jEolic 1 How many, in convers- 
ing with modem Greeks, are scandalised at first by their constant 
use of xd/tim in the sense of cro/S, not recollecting that line of 
Homer (Iliad IV. 187)— 

" ZojfjiiC/, rs xai f^irpri r^v ^aXxvisg *x a fJ*o v &vdpsg. 
The belt of mail which braziers made. 

But although neither Romaic nor Modem Greek could derive 
any special illustrations from the non-Attic dialects of antiquity, 
I should still appeal to the reader, with tables of the ancient dia- 
lects before him, and observing how much they differ from one 
another in accentuation and orthography, and consequently in 
pronunciation, in grammatical forms, and even in their vocabu- 
laries, whether a narrow and churlish criticism be not pecuHarly 
out of place in respect to Greek. 

Be it remembered, also, that the ancient dialects differed not 
only from one another, but from themselves at different epochs, 
as the student knows to his cost in passing from the writers of one 
age to those of another. No strange demand, therefore, is made 
by Modem Greek, when it claims to be recognised as a dialect or 
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modification of the Greek language. Its vocabnlary contains 
few words which have not a classic parentage, and most of them 
are genuinely Greek, both in form and signification ; whilst the 
novelties which its vocabulary has admitted, as also the approxi- 
mation of its structure to that of modem languages in general^ 
prove only that it is not the pet invention of a few learned men^ 
but the genuine expression of changes in the language, which 
have always run parallel with the fortunes of the nation^ 

A distinct general notion of how Modern Greek arose, can 
be given in few words. It is a compromise between Ancient 
Greek and Romaic brought about by the necessity of communi- 
cating to a people, no longer understanding the former, a mass 
and variety of knowledge which the latter could not convey. 
Hence it preserved as much of Eomaic as was required by in- 
telligibility, and admitted as much of Ancient Greek as was 
consistent with the same prime exigency. The very artifice 
which was employed in England to facilitate the amalgamation 
of Anglo-Saxon with Norman French is employed now in Greece ; 
thousands of ancient words and phrases passing into the popular 
vocabulary by being coupled with their Romaic synonymes, after 
the exact type of the often-quoted " assemble and meet together ^^ 
in the English prayer book. It may be added that, the elements 
to be fused in Modem Greek being cognate, it possessed from 
the beginning a homogeneity which never could result from the 
amalgamation of Anglo-Saxon and Norman French, and that, 
from the infinite superiority of the one element over the other, 
it recedes, as education is diffiised, firom Romaic, and advances 
towards the ancient model. 



PART n.— ROMAIC. 

The variety of dialects included under the term Romaic is 
very great. Ducange, in § 9 of the preface to his Lexicon of 
Mediaeval Greek, mentions that Symeon Cabasilas numbered 
seventy in his time. Villoison, who accompanied the French 
ambassador to Constantinople in 1785, and afterwards visited 
Mount Athos and the Greek islands, enumerated seventy-two, 
in imitation, perhaps, of Clemens Alexandrinus, according to 
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whom seventy-two languages arose upon the dispersion of man- 
kind. Kodrikas in his MtXsrn rrn xoivrji 'EXXjjv/x?g d/aXsxrou, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1818, justly remarks that the number seventy- 
two is, on the one hand, too small to include all merely topical 
dialects, and, on the other, too large for those having grand 
characteristics in common. He divides the Eomaic dialects into 
twelve; but the most intelligible classification is that which, 
taking the element of corruption for its principle, divides them 
into three, viz., those of the islands, corrupted with Italian, those 
in the Peloponnesus, Macedonia, Thessaly, andEpirus, corrupted 
with Sclavonic, atid those of Thrace and Asia Minor, corrupted 
with Turkish. These dialects differ from each other in their 
vocabularies, accidence, and pronunciation to such an extent 
that, were a Peloponnesian peasant to meet one from the shores 
of the Black Sea, much of their discourse would be mutually 
unintelligible. Details on such a subject would consequently be 
endless as well as frivolous ; but the following general remarks 
will suffice to show what a ruin of Ancient Greek these dialects 
present. 

The vocabularies of them all are not only corrupt, as having 
borrowed more or less from the languages of European and Asi- 
atic conquerors, but poor, as being determined by the few wants 
and ideas of an illiterate peasantry. E, G.y having frequently heard 
tfro/ta in the mouths of the common people at Athens, but never 
grSfiarosy I asked an intelligent Greek what was the Romaic 
genitive of tfro^aa, and he answered that it had none,^ I then 
asked how the peasants would say rh rov (frS/iarog fj^eys&og, to 
which he answered that Romaic contained few such general- 
izations, and in the present instance could express only the con- 
crete ; i.e.y ^x^i r6 aro/ia fisydXo^v) — he has a big mouth. This 
statement I afterwards found to be correct, and it thus appears 
that the Romaic dialects, by possessing few abstract terms, have 
one grand characteristic in common with those of barbarous tribes 
in general ; for as water can never rise above its source, so the lan- 
guage of a people can never rise above their sphere of thought. 

In respect to the pronunciation of Romaic, I shall only ob- 

* On further inquiry I found that ^roftarcv^ as if from a new nominative 
rrifAetT»f, is the Romaic genitive of m^* ; but it is little used. See p. 11. 
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serve that, as it disregards quantity altogether, so its accentua- 
tion is not amenable to the ancient canons. In many cases the 
misaccentuation arises fix^na a tendency to preserve the place of 
the accent unchanged throughout all the inflections of a word : 
thus, Romaic has Odvaro^, ^dmrovj instead of ^avdrov, and (f>p6vi/j,fi 
for the feminine of (pf^vifi^aiy instead of .(ppovt/iLn according to the 
analogy of classic accentuation, or (pp6vi/j,$g according to classic 
usage. But no rule can be given ; for, whereas Romaic says 
ay&pwTToiy Siv&potMrau, and ayyeXog, a/ygXou, preserving the place of 
the accent in the genitive, notwithstanding the change of quantity 
in the final syllable, in the nominative plural it makes Mpoii^m and 
dyyiXoi, moving forward the accent, tliough the last syllable re- 
mains short. The place of the accent is frequently afiected by 
the synizesis of two vowel-sounds, Romaic being particularly 
fond of this contraction. Thus in (fxaria, ^a/3/a, and e-jr/atfg (he 
took), the vowels /« are pronounced in one syllable, like ya in 
yardy so that J^/atrg becomes a trisyllable, and is pronounced 
sT/atfg, whilst, in the other two words, / being ^as truly a consonant 
as y is in yardj the accent necessarily falls on the final a, and the 
words are pronounced and written (ptand, vaidtd. The rough 
breathing is fi-equently replaced by 7, as yai,<jLa for ^//^a: and 
this 7, being frequently inserted in the middle of words, to pre- 
vent the hiatus where two vowels meet, as in jcaiyuy xXaiyco, 
which are the Romaic forms of xa/«, xXa/w, is justly regarded 
as representing the JEolic digamma. 

What an abridgment of the ancient grammatical forms has 
taken place in Romaic will appear from the following review :, — 

1. The perittosyllabic nouns of Ancient Greek have all but 
disappeared ; and that in three ways. First, the accusative 
plural of masculine perittosyllabics has been made the nomina- 
tive of a new noun in the first declension ; so that, instead of 6 
dvripj yspmv 6 Ca<r/X%!)g, Romaic has 6 oivdpag, 6 yspovrag^ 6 ^atfiXsdg, 
Secondly, in regard to feminine perittosyllabics their accusative 
singular, when ending in a, has been adopted as the nomina- 
tive of a new noun also in the first declension ; so that, instead 
of ^5 'i^^viij rj fi^rriPy h 6\)ydrripy Romaic has h y\jvai%ay rj firirspa f) 
dvyarspa. Thirdly, and most frequently of all, in regard to 
perittosyllabics of whatever gender, diminutives in /©»', formed 
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from the root, have supplanted their primitives, a process which, 
besides that it is in strict accordance with classic analogy, the 
following list will sufficiently explain : — 

From a/?, a/i^ Romaic has aiyihiov^ ^yiht{o)!) 

99 o(ptiy opi9i^ ^ „ „ 3p/3/ov, 'f/3/(ov) 

„ f7%«Xug, iy;)(^fXuof, „ „ fy^f'X/ov, '%«X/(ov) 

„ ajj^fiJ/v, dfidovosj „ „ dfjd6vi{ov) 

„ flrouff, flro3og, „ „ flro3af>/(ov) 

„ xofifia^ xofifiaros „ „ xofLfj,drii^ov) ^ 

Many nouns in a; of the first declension have a perittosyllabic 
plural, as -^apdi — a fisherman, pliu*al -vf/apa^i^, or -^apddatg, s and 
a/ being pronounced alike by the modems ; but the only nouns, 
claiming a perittosyllabic genitive singular, are a few neuters in 
a, as (frofLa^ ffu/ia which make (frofidrov^ (fufLdrov^ and a class of 
verbals unknown to Ancient Greek, as 

ypx-^^/ifioVj ypa-y^/Ifiaroi wntmg. 

*pd'^ifj*ov^ * pa'y\/ifiaroi sewmg. 

xXd'>\/t/io¥ xXa-^ifLarog weeping. 

However, I never myself heard these perittosyllablic genitives 
from the mouths of the people, and several native Greeks have 
made to me the same acknowledgment.* As for a very few 
fern mines iu /j, as ^oX/^, yvuKfig, %af>/g, their Romaic genitive does 
not differ from the nominative, except, indeed, when the final g 
is dropped in the nominative itself. In the Arifionxd "Atf^ara of 
Zampelius, fi toXj * is met with for v "^oXtg^ so that this noun might 

* For the reason of these parentheses enclosing the last syllables, see p. 13. 

* Many nouns are in fact undeclined by the people, in illustration of which 
I may be allowed an anecdote. When the steamer in which I returned fror6 
Greece was opposite Megara, a well educated Greek remarked for my infor- 
mation that a well is still called ^e*«e ^J ^he Megaraeans, and not irfiyeiii(af) 
as elsewhere ; upon which 1 asked how the Megaraeans formed the genitive 
of ^e««e. After some hesitation he answered, that he was sure they did not 
say ^e*«^«^» &iid supposed they used itnym^*v, as do the common people else- 
where. It is just as likely, however, that the Megaraeans dispense with the 
genitive, that is, with a separate desinence for the genitive altogether. 

' Some names of places admitted into our geographies as Tripoli, Napoli, 
are really Romaic nominatives of this kind from T^/r«Xif , Ni«<r#X4r ; or Romaic 
accusatives, for, as will be afterwards remarked, the final t of T#iV#X4ir, Ni««-«a<9 
is not pronounced in Romaic. 
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be written as of the first declension, ti ^oXij, rrig wSKm, t and n bein, 
pronounced exactly alike. But then, in the same collection of* 
popular songs, occurs h yni for h yn^ where the nominative, in- 
stead of dropping its own f, as in the case of ^oX/j, assumes that 
of the genitive ; which leads me to remark that, notwithstanding 
a general tendency to regularity in its declensions, Romaic, bj 
the endless anomalies that appear on a minute examination, sets 
all grammar at defiance. A broad and striking fact, however, is 
contained in the statement that the perittosyllabic nouns of 
Ancient Greek have all but disappeared from Romaic. 

For the means by which this change has been effected, prece- 
dents of considerable or even high antiquity can be adduced. 
The use of diminutives in form, not in sense, is characteristic of 
all popular dialects, witness the housie, wifie, bumie, boatie, etc., 
of Scottish poetry ; and scholars may become more tolerant of 
their prevalence in Romaic, by considering how they abound in 
the ancient comedies, particularly in the *E/f>^v>j of Aristophanes. 
Then again, Suidas gives not only i&np but g^g/pa, and Hesychius 
not only M^rnp^ but Mnipa ; in both which cases a new nomina- 
tive in the first declension seems to have been formed from the 
accusative singular of a feminine perittosyllabic. In line 71 of 
the Homeric Hymn to Venus (No. 4 in Matthias' edition, 
Leipsic, 1805) — 

***'Af>xroi *xaphd'hngri hai ^poxddm axopfiroi** 

^poxdduv cannot be from ^p^$, ^poxhg^ but fi^om ^^poxdg, ^poxadog : 
that is, the accusative plural of "^ph^ has been assumed as a new 
nominative singular. 

That, in the most Ancient Greek, perittosyllabics existed some- 
times under the isosyllabic form also, appears from the following 
examples : — . 

spog^ g^ou, in Hiad I. 469 for e^ug, t^urog 

xsvdfihgy xgy^/AoD, „ „ XUI. 28 „ xsv&^uv -uvog 

fid^ru^og^ fia^ru^ov Odyss. XVI. 423 „ fid^rv^ -u^oj 
ysXog^ ysXov „ „ XX. 346 „ ygX«^, ysXuroi 

Singularly enough, Romaic contains some anomalies of a like 
nature, as ^ix^gy d^dxog^ y'^iog, ;^a^o^, for o?^%«v, d^dxuv, yl^wv, 
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2. From the loss of the dative, and the non-pronunciation of 
the final v in the accusative, Eomaic nouns, excepting those in 
Off, ov^ have, like English substantives, only one distinction of 
ease in either number. 

To avoid the humming sound of the final v, Romaic sometimes 
assumes afler it an f, but oftener, particularly in the case of neuters, 
rejects it altogether, saying, e.g.y ^^>^o for ^uXov, and /t/x^i for 
flu/x§6v. The only instances of such omission, in classic Greek, are 
furnished by the article and some pronouns; for, according to 
analogy, the neuters rh, 8, auri, roDro, Jxg/i'o, aXXo must originally 
have been rh, h^ ahrov^ rovrovy Ixehiov^ aXXov. That, however, which 
was exceptional in Ancient Greek, is characteristic of Romaic. 
Hence the transformation which diminutives in tov have under- 
gone, V'^' {^^)9 V'^' {^^) etc., (see p. 11) being pronounced and 
written V'^'> 'f'^' e^« First lov was contracted into <v, as it is 
still pronounced in Cyprus, and as it is found written in inscrip- 
tions of the 2d and 8d centuries;^ and then the final v was 
dropped according to the prevalent Romaic, pronunciation. 

The final »'> characteristic of the accusative singular in isosyl- 
labics, having been dropped, that case remained undistinguishable 
in Romaic pronunciation from the dative ; and this circumstance, 
as also the identity of these cases in the JEolic plural of the first 
declension, which form Romaic has preserved, may partly account 
for the loss of. the dative. Some consider that Romaic has pre- 
served the dative in such phrases as ^^'(f X'^i'^'y H^^ rovroig^ but 
these remains of the dative are in Romaic mere adverbial expres- 
sions. 

The dative, then, being left out of consideration, it is evident, 
even from the ancient declensions, that neuters have only one 
distinction of case in either number ; and as respects other 
Romaic nouns, excepting always those in o^, ov, the same will 
appear to be the case firom the following paradigms : — 

Sing. 



rifiep-a 


Tifl-T} 


ye^ovr-ag 


rsxv'r-fiS 


-ag 


'TJi 


-a 


-n 


-«(') 


-^(v) 


.a(v) 


-"(') 



* See Nos. 606.. 704 of Boekh's collectioD, where Ixiv^i^iv and ^/>»;^.«V/» 
occur instead of IxivCiptav, and (piXnf^eirnn. 
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flf^ip-a 


rif^V 


yipovr-a 


rsx^tr-fi 


-a/; 


-aTg 




'ddaig 


'atg 


-wv 


-ft/ir 




'ddeii¥ 


-5v 


-aig 


•aTg 




'dhatg 


'dig 


-a/g 


•ah 




'dhaig 


-aig 



All mention of the dual is omitted, because it is wanting in 
Romaic, as it was also in the ^olic dialect. 

3. The genders of Romaic nouns are not far from being 
merged into one prevailing neuter. This result is owing to the 
invasion of diminutives in /ov, which have supplanted isosylla- 
bic as well as perittosyllabic masculines and feminines. Of the 
latter examples may be found in p. 11, and, of the former, let 
these suffice, xa^aC/(oi') from xd^a^og, ru§i{ov) from «'i^g^?, *!rriyd8i(ov) 
from^»?7^, and xs<pd\i{ov) from xs^aX^. Sometimes even without the 
form of a diminutive, the neuter termination is assumed; as 
Qovvh(^v) instead of ^ouvog, 

4. The adjectives in Romaic affect, both in declension and 
comparison, a greater regularity than in ancient Greek. Thus, 
instead of /^gyag, fjueydXtj^ f^iyoi,^ Romaic has /AgyaXo^, fisydX?]^ 
fji,eydXo(v). Again, such adjectives as <ppm(jbog^ hbo^og^ which in 
Ancient Greek do not distinguish the feminine from the mascu- 
line, assume in Romaic the proper feminine termination ^povifiri, 
hdo^fi. This n is the Romaic termination for the feminine even 
of adjectives in pog and og pure. Thus, instead oifj^ixphg fiixpd, fiixphv, 
and 'jra'kaibg, -raXa/A, craXa/^v, it makes fJ^ixpogy jtuxpri^ fiixph(v)y 
and "jraXaihgy 'raXatri, *ffakai6{y)} In comparisons, Romaic has 
fieyaXrirepog instead of /^g'^wv; xaXrirepog is more common than 
xaXXieav; and for %g/>wv it has %g/^<Jrgf>o^ which Homer himself 
uses in Iliad XX. 513. Romaic also frequently forms the 
comparative by prefixing -rXgov to the positive, and it constantly 
uses the article with the comparative instead of the superlative, 
resembling in both these respects Italian and French. 

5. The pronouns also affect greater regularity in Romaic than 
in Ancient Greek. Thus, instead of o^rog, a5r>j, rovro, Romaic 

^ As a farther example of the Romaic predilection for regularity in declen- 
sions, it may be mentioned that those feminine nouns in « which in classic 
Greek make the genitive in nsi preserve the vowel of the nominative through- 
out the oblique cases : thus Romaic hus n ^e^a, rUs ^olat, not tks Veins' 
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has Tovrog^ rovrri, roDro, and similarly in the nominative plural. 
But the most singular instance is in the second personal pro- 
noun, ^iTg, tfaf, tfa^, being the Eomaic substitutes for vfieTg, vfi^Zvy 
vfidg' Whence these forms «/*; , ffag ? The dual of <fv was ^f w : 
Homer (11. X. 398) uses <rp/V<vfor v^wv; and Herodotus (HI. 71) 
<f(psag for vfjidg. It is tlierefore highly probable that (r«7ij, <raf, and 
with the digamma ^f «7<;, tf^a;, which the ancients ultimately need 
for the plural of the third personal pronoun, are more ancient^ 
as they are also more regular plurals of (tu, (Ti, than vfj,sTg, y^ee^, 
the very anomalousness of which betrays a later origin. The 
genitive plural of all nouns, adjectives, and pronouns in og and 
ov^ coincides in Komaic pronunciation with the accusative singu- 
kr, and is, probably on this account, much seldomer used than 
the genitive singular, which coincides with no other case. In 
accordance with this general observation, whereas Romaic has 
fiovy tfoD for the genitives singular of iy^, tfu, it has no special form 
for their genitives plural, and employs the accusative instead. In 
like manner rovg is used for ruvy masc. fem. and neuter, when 
rm represents the pronoun of the third person. Thus, our hania^ 
your handsj their handsj would be expressed in Romaic, rdc %gp/a 
flag, roL %gp/a <raf, ra %sp/a roug, 

6. Indeclinability, the natural result and ultimate term of 
diminishing and confounding grammatical inflections, has been 
actually reached by Romaic in some instances. Ancient Greek 
had the indecUnable hiha^ for which Romaic uses rabi^ prefixing 
the article as the ancients prefixed it to Mm. But, besides this, 
Romaic has xa^g — every; xar/ — some; and o^oD, or ^oD— who, 
which, that, all indeclinable. Although this relative hmZ is dis- 
tinguished by its accentuation fi:om the adverb o^ttom — where, yet 
it is probably derived from this latter, just as the English rela- 
tive who iff derived from the German wo — where, used still by the 
vulgar in some parts of Germany for the proper relative welcher. 
The same fate has befallen the present particijJe, the only 
active participle preserved in Romaic, all its ancient inflections 
being represented by the accusative plural masculine.^ The 

' The reader will notice the accordance of this fact with the alleged dis- 
appearance of all perittosyllahics from Romaic, and with the mode of their 
disappearance as described in p. 10. The state of the passive participles in 
Romaic is another confirmation. Although the aorist tense has been pre- 
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interrogation W is almost in the same state^ for Romaic has r) 
«f>a--what o'clock ; r) yvvaixa/g — what women ; and W avdpohroi 
— what men, indifferently. But for this an ancient precedent is 
alleged in the r6t W for rA r/va of Aristophanes (*E/f>^Mj. 693). 

7. With respect to verbs, the conjugation in a^/ has been losiy 6sr(u 
being used for W^ij^/, d^/vw for &<pinf^ij and so on in other cases. 
Many verbs preserve the middle sense, but none the future and 
aorists middle, the only tenses peculiar to that voice ; the entire 
optative and infinitive moods have been lost ; of the imperative 
only the second persons remain ; the subjunctive is frequently 
confounded with the indicative ; and, in the general ruin of the 
ancient verb, the only tenses saved are the present, imperfect, 
and aorist, active and passive. 

The total loss of the optative and infinitive, and the frequent 
use of the indicative for the subjunctive in Romaic, are perhaps 
partly owing to the obliteration of whatever difference once 
existed between «/, % and o/ in pronunciation. Whoever looks 
through the paradigm of rucrrw, remembering that s/ of the indi- 
cative and infinitive, n of the subjunctive, and o/ of the optative, 
nearly 2000 years ago, came to be sounded alike by the Greeks, 
all of them as ee in see^ and notices how often the corresponding 
parts in these four moods thus pronounced sound alike to the 
ear, the only guide of an illiterate people, will give its due weight 
to this suggestion. Romaic contains many examples of what 
strange metamorphoses the ear permits when unguided by a 
knowledge of letters. Thus, supposing v of the article in rnv 
^rdpav to belong to the proper name, the people now call "T3^a, 
Nvdpa ; so also they say N/xa^/a for 'Ixap/a, and N/oj for "log. The 
same corruption appears in some common nouns, as vQj/iog for 
o5/Ao;, and voixox{)ptg (a householder) for 6txoxvpf(o)g^ examples which 
recall Homer's vr)dv/iog for v^vfiog (D. H. 2.) Proceeding on a 
contrary supposition, i.e., supposing that the initial N of the 
proper name really belonged to the article prefixed, the people 
have made 'a^/A, and ''Eflra;)^ro^ out of tfd^og and Na^craxroj. A 
similar illustration is afforded by the whole class of Romaic verbs 



served in the indicative and subjunctive moods, yet the aorist participle, as 
perittosyllabic, has been lost ; whereas, although the perfect indicative passive 
has been lost, its participle, being isosyllabic, remains. 
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beginning with Hi, which is the Eomaic equivalent of the initial 
un in compound English verbs. Thus xoXXw, or rather in Romaic 
xoXvSj^ means to glitSy and hence ItcxoWu came to mean the con- 
trary, Le.j to unglue ; but since, in the aorist — the narrative tense, 
and consequently the one most used — sxxoXXZ became s^sxSWriifay 
Romaic, taking the initial s for the augment, formed a new pre- 
sent indicative from the aorist, viz., |gxoXX5), or rather S«xoXv5. 
Thus also ^evycii — I yoke, and gs^gu/w — ^I unyoke, etc. 

What substitutes Romaic has found for the lost moods and tenses, 
as also how far its formation of the tenses saved differs from the 
ancient model, will be more particularly explained in notes to the 
Romaic extracts subjoined. Suffice it to say, in general, here, 
that the lost tenses are expressed by means of «%«, ^^Xw, and 
sTfiai (I am), used as auxiliaries, and that when, in the formation 
of a tense preserved, Romaic differs from the ancient model, it 
often does so to avoid an irregularity which classic Greek had 
sanctioned. Thus, instead of ypd-^l/ov in the first aorist imperative 
active, Romaic has ypd-^B ; and instead of 'ypd<pp in the second per- 
son singular of the present indicative passive, ypdpitfat^ which is no 
doubt the more ancient form. The want of the infinitive is 
supplied by vd (Iva) with the subjunctive, and that of the opta- 
tive in its proper optative sense, by ^/^s vA, or afi/7rors vol^ also 
with the subjunctive. Wherever let occurs in the English im- 
perative, Romaic uses ag, |i corruption of af s^, with the subjunc- 
tive. But the most remarkable of all the particles, used in the 
formation of Romaic tenses, is dd or 0s vA, which, also prefixed to 
the subjunctive, expresses the future. In Chios at the present 
day ^sXsi is vulgarly pronounced ^h so that &s vd, or 6^ repre- 
sents 0s\si ?va, by which, and a tense of the subjunctive, the 
ancient ftiture had first been resolved. This &d with the imper- 
fect is equivalent to the conditional particle a^ in classic Greek ; 
thus 6d ^ro — it would be. 

The accidence of ancient Greek having been thus truncated 
and broken up in Romaic, it necessarily follows that its syntactical 
arrangements are exceedingly simple. The most singular peculi- 
arity is the use of the genitive for the ancient dative after verbs of 
declaring, giving and taking away, as /aoD J'tts instead of A^o/ sT^jn. 
The few ancient prepositions preserved all govern the accusative ; 
&^h, itiy and /^s, which is a truncation of i^ird^ are those most 

B 
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frequently used, and correspond to the French de, a, and avec 
respectively. 

After all these deductions the reader will perhaps be surprised 
to find the Greek type so very recognisable in the following 
Romaic proverbs, taken from M. Sophocles' Chrestomathy, 
p. 156. 

1. KaXjj sTvai^ i] \fb(pn (yvfi<pfi) 1, Ours is a bonnie bride, 
fi'ig, fiovov iTvai <frpaCf,. only she squints. 

2. KdX'Aiov smi^ <pp6vifiog ix' 2. Better a wise enemy than 
df>hi TapA* gVa; Z.oup'Khg <pi\og. a foolish friend. 

3, *Oi 'ffoWoi xapa^oxupaToi 3. Too many captains founder 
^viyo\jv^ ri xapd^i, the ship. 

^ The present indicative of the Romaic substantive verb is formed as in 
ttfitat the margin, on the type of «ir<t*«/, except in the third person singular of 
iT^ai both numbers. That ?<»'«' should be both singular and plural is no 
thai ' greater blemish in Romaic than was in ancient Greek the identity of 
V«^« the first person singular and third person plural in the imperfect active 
h^h of verbs in a>. This ttvti is very like the Doric Jfw for ««•«•} or the 
hfai Ionic hi, which stood for both htfrt and hu^i. In the compounds tvioi 
— some, *'.«., J^w « — there are who, and «»/»« — sometimes, i.e,, tu ort — there 
are (times) when, ?»< is used in the simple substantive -sense, as it also is by 
Herodotus (viii. 55), where, speaking of the temple of Erechtheus, he says. 
Sir r£ ikttin rt xa) 6i.\cL9vit In. In Romaic the last word of this phrase would 
be written h^ttu But it was not always so written ; in Ptochoprodromos it 
occurs under the forms ifw, i^i, f*!*, i» ; afterwards it was written l^o^^ and the 
form tn is still preserved on the shores of the Black Sea, and in some islands. 
The only remnant of the classic «/*< is in the rU h, by which the military 
guard in Greece addresses the passer-by after nightfall, and to which must 
be answered xakir 

' ''Evas stands for *7s, and is probably more like the primitive form of the 
cardinal unit ; how else can the oblique cases be accounted for, and the Latin 
unua f It is the Romaic indefinite article ; and, as in the Hellenistic dialect, 
is often equivalent to the indefinite ns. See Mat. viii. 19 : xix. 16. 

' The classical reader will be shocked to find 9-a^ei construed with the nomi- 
native, instead of the accusative, according to classic usage, after comparatives. 
Nevertheless Aristotle uses w-a^o, which Romaic could not be expected to keep dis- 
tinct from <r«^«, instead of ^. In his Treatise on Plants, book ii. ch. 2, towards 

the end of it, is the phrase, xavriohv xa.) xv^ivrt^ov fuftCiCnxt rZ v^an TO tiveci 0-Toi^UM 

<r«^fl tJ y^. This ^ec^o is uo doubt wfltj* «, to which ^«e* «, Ti corresponds in 
Modern Greek. Romaic has also v-u^ov, which is perhaps a mispronunciation 
of crc^o, since many say xarov for x«t«, and so on. 

* Wiyov* for Tuyovfiv, a Romaic contraction not more violent than the ancient 
one of thirciy itito fTfy in the optative of hf^i, and possessing the same recom- 
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4. *0 3/aCoXo; ^yihia hh^ iyti^ 4. The devil has no goats, 
xal rvpi fVouX/g (iTciIXfi), yet he sold cheese. 

5. 'E/{ xpsfiaiffjkivov^ <r^/Vi* 5. In the house of the hanged 
(r%o/y; firjv^ dvaipipiK. don't mention a rope. 

6. "AXoyoy o^oD <roD ;^af/^ou>', 6. Don't look at the teeth of 
hi ra *3ovr/a /Aijj' rb ZXiirr^g^ a gift horse. 

7. Ka^g Tsurjj^ (Ts^tfrjjj) g;i^«/ 7. Every liar has also his 
xai rhv fidprvpd rou. witness. 

8. 'Omioi {otfng) xarj fis rh 8. Whoever has been burnt 
^itfrhvy (f>v<tdii xal rh xf uov. with the hot, blows the cold too. 

9. n/rav o^oD bh rpojyiig^ rl 9. What need you mind, if the 
(T* hyoidZ^ii &v xatsrat ; pieyoudon't eat should be burnt? 

10. "Evac rpsXhs pTjxvit (p/'jrrn) 10. A fool throws a stone 
rjjv ^erpav V rh ^riydd/, x ixariv into the well, and a hun- 

mendation, that, namely, of diminishing the sibilant sowids, which in Greek, 
as in English, are rather abundant. Romaic uses this termination, «!/», for 
tvn of the subjunctive as well as for •wi» of the indicative. 

^ ^<y, not, is a truncation of luSiit^ which even classic writers sometimes 
used adverbially instead of »«t Ivhu^ like the English nothing in the phrase 
** nothing loath." In the extracts given at pp. 43, 44, •vSi'i will be found fre- 
quently used for ^Z*. 

' i«V, for iy, occurs in the lower Alexandrian Greek. See Luke i. 20 ; 
xi.7. 

3 Romaic uniformly neglects the reduphcation in the perfect participle pas- 
sive. 

* r«-m, >«•/«•(»)> •V«-mtff, from the Latin hospitium. Every one knows 
that Latin words were no strangers to the Alexandrian dialect : witness the 
«?»«■#;, KouvrJhU^ gavhai^tov, rtrkcff ^^ «yixXi«», etc. of the Ncw Testament. 

* /Afift in this and the following proverb, is for fiv, which orthography is 
observed in pro v. 22. Contrary to the general practice described in p. 13, 
Romaic words sometime assume a final r. Examples will be found below in 
the extract from Ptochoprodromos. Professor Ross heard in Cyprus r»vTdv 
TO axx#», instead of t9ut» to &kxt. See his travels in the Greek Islands, vol. iv. 
p. 210. 

* This truncation of hs before the article has given rise to a whole class of 
Romaic proper names. Professor Ross (vol. i. p. 141 of his Travels) mentions 
a monastery in Seriphos called Stem Vreesin, i.e., '2 rnv B^t/*-!*, because of a 
neighbouring fountain ; and (vol. ii. p. 43) a plain in Amorgos called Sto 
Horyo, i.e., *2 r» x*»^ic(»), from there having formerly been a village upon it. 
To this pronunciation Constantinople owes its Turkish name ; for the Turks, 
hearing V ttiv «'«Ai(v), i.e., as it would sound to them, Steembolee frequently 
in the mouths of the Greeks with reference to Constantinople, imagined that 
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ffp6¥ifioi div r^v iCya^oui'' (exCaX- dred wise men don't take it 

Xoutf/). out. 

11. 'Chrov axotjs {axoUig) toX- H. Where you hear of many 
XA xipafftuy Zd<fra (Catfra^g) xa/ cherries, carry there a small 
fi/xph xakd6i, basket. 

12. Auo ydbapoP \fid\ova)^ i/g 12. Two donkeys quarrelled 
^t¥riv &x^pojva. in a strange bam. 

13. Merpa* dixa, xa) x6<prs, 13. Measure ten, and cut 
(x(wrr«) fji,iav, one. 

14. e^g-v^g^ x6xov rhv ;^g//Afi;/va, 14. Feed a wolf in winter, 
vcb <ri <f>dyji r6 xaXoxd/pt, he will eat you in summer. 

to be the name, and called it, as tbey do still, Stamboul. In much the same 
way Bougainville, having asked the natives of Tahiti the name of their island, 
and bearing them say, " O Tahiti," i.e., it is Tahiti, imagined the whole an- 
swer to be the name, and called it Otaheite. 

^ ?*» is a favourite Romaic tennination for verbs : thus it has r«^*> and akXaJl^m 
for rei^^tD and ikXei^^M ; but cvcu the ancients had a'^ecZtn as well as f^do'a-v, 

* Aristotle mentions a fish called «lvof ; and Athenaeus (book vii. p. 315), 
speaking of it, says, i^of St xaxUv^i rmg yeHo*. The Cretans now call a fish, 
which may have been the same, yaittoiypei^e(9), t.e., ass-fish. It is therefore 
probable that yet^^f was an ancient vulgar name for 0*0;, and hence the Romaic 

' By borrowing terminations from the ancient first aorist, Romaic distin- 
guishes the first person singular from the third person plural of its imperfects. 
For example, i^«Xtf»«v is the third person plural of the imperfect of /»«Xfl»*», 
ifiuixoet the tense being inflected as in the margin. The Romaic aorist is 
Ifittikdvif inflected in the same way: hence tfiafia, in prov. 21, instead of 
IfAiixon ifcaPov. This modc of distinguishing the first person singular from 
ifiaXc>aftt9 the third person plural is mentioned by Eusiathius, on the autho- 
IftaXdvtrt rity of Heraclides, as having prevailed in Cilicia. At page 1769 
ifUkovmv of his Commentary on Homer, Eustathius says : K«< is *EkXfi*i^«¥- 

rtt if K/XiX<«. . . . tt,to^eik\ovrti ra y, »»} fAtrotriHvrtf ro fitxaoy hg €fia^v aXibet 
^^a^i^evreti^, 1lka€» Xiycvrtg xa) i^xyct- xa.) r^ira "Si ravrtnv v'XtifiufTtxx^ iif av Xnyovray 

kiyau^tf, Eoraes asserts that ^xfiav^ i(pvyay, ikxCxv, iyxurixtv'avf and the like, 
occur in the Septuagint. 

* M<r(«, as from fiir^du instead of fAtr^iai ; so in prov. 22 Xu^aa-xt, as from 
xvvAdfttu instead of >.u9r\§f4.eu. This is the Doric preference of « so conspicuous 
in Romaic. In the island of Kalymnos, a chapel of St Irene is called *Ay/« 
•i^«i>«, and ^nftot is pronounced J«>flf . In like manner, many Romaic participles 
are formed as if from a present in «^«i ; thus i^x^/^^^^f ftnd hx»f***»t are used 
for l^x^fitvos and h^^fiitfos. 

* e^i>^i is the aor. imper. for ^^i>^«», a formation of which there are ex- 
amples in Homer, as oTf* in Odyss. xx. 481. 

*Ot^i 0%uoy y^fii xmxSn ixag, otrt ll xx) 9ru^- 
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15. 'Orav XaXouv (XaX2jffi) 6/ 
xopdxoi (xopaxif)^ ^i{fyovv rA 
dtidovsa, 

16. 'Ourf 6 (prdtyhg (^''«%^f), 
ours 6 Xoyof rou, 

17. *0, r/ J;^? fi ypiA (ypata) 
*<f rov ¥Ovv rrii, ro 'CXg^s *j rh 
ovsipov rr^i, 

18. Otfo^ thaiy Tavra (crajTjj) 
(pdivou xui xoiJ»fAdri ^apaxdroa, 

19. Ti c^Xoyov^ rb ^Xjjyo^gFov,* 
orav /^^^ r^i/ (fiXav, rpg/tiu. 

20. *OXuxof *f Hf dj'f/AO^aXijF 
p^a/>gra/. 

21. "Efiada yufivhg, x ivrps- 
"Tofiai ivdv/tisvog. 

22. M?) Xu^atfai rhv x»^aXXdpf}v 
'zug \ori) xpsfMcvrat rd *jrobdpid 
rov, 

23. Th¥ ^eopidrriv rhv irifioZtfav,^ 
x' sxiTvog '^appoufft^ 'xug (Sri) rot 
'^oCoDvrav.* 

24. * Cyjrov 'JTiivdii xofifMuna ovet- 
peverat* 

1 &k»yv^ irrational, 
domesticated animals. 



15. When the crows caw, 
the nightingales flee away. 

16. Neither the poor man, 
nor his word. 

17. What the old woman had 
in her mind she saw in her 
dream. 

18. However great you are, 
always seem a little less. 

19. The galled horse trem- 
bles when he sees the saddle. 

20. The wolf delights in the 
storm. 

21. I learned (to go) naked, 
and am ashamed (to go) dressed. 

22. Don't pity the horseman 
because his feet hang. 



23. They honoured the pea- 
sant, and he thought they feared 
him. 

24. (He) who is hungry 
dreams of pieces. 

The horse is so called as being the noblest of the 
In like manner, ^iruvis, winged, is the Romaic name 



for the cock. 

» itktiytitfiifot, perf. part, pass., without the reduplication, from «-xify#(»>, a 
Romaic derivatiye from vknyv. 

• tf-iXair from Latin sella, 

* The Romaic formation of the imperf. indie, of pure verbs is exhibited in 
the two words InfAw^av and ^^affev^t. 

' No single word could better illustrate the variety of grammatical forms 

in Romaic than this '^«C«(/rrav, since, according to M. Sophocles' grammar (p. 

i^#C— •«»« 64), it might have been written in five different ways, as in the 

— »v9retf margin. Without going to Greece any one may understand that 

— loSfTKv these various forms are provincialisms ; and that M. Sophocles' 

— tivraf work Consequently appears to his countrymen exactly as would 

— M(/vr« to an Englishman a grammar exhibiting, along with the English 

of the educated, a collection of the dialectical peculiarities from Land's End 

to John o' Groat's House. The reader will observe that ^ia^fwft and '^•UVfrmt 

are unaugmented, which is a very frequent omission in Romaic. 
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25. noD T^tj^ xaxn rvx.'n; \ 25. Where are you going, 
rou UoXvri^virr} rb 6'7ciri, bad luck ? To the house of 

the genius. 

26. nw; irav (O^ayoyv), xo>axa, 26. How are your children 
rce flra/3/a <rou ; *0<rov crav, roVoi' getting on, crow ? As they get 
fi*%\ipiZjb\iv. on, they get blacker. 

27. ^raiya (-rra/g/) o pa^rrTj^, 27. The tailor is at fault, 

xat dipvovv^ rhv (Laynpav, and they beat the cook. 

28. *'E'jria(Si nrh yzKi oLneh rjjjr 28. He caught the eel by 
oupav. the tail. 

29. 0gXgiva^*Cyc6X>5(gxCaX;j)ri 29. He wishes to draw the 
*(pih a*!ch TTiv rpd'H'uy fis rou TpeXou serpent out of its hole with the 
n-h ysph fool's hand. 

Besides current proverbs like the above, the Klephtic and popu- 
lar songs, where the want of learning in the authors ensures the 
reader against pedantry, may also be depended on as faithfully 
representing the spoken dialects. But the long barbarous poems, 
which form the rest of Romaic literature, having been written 
by men of some education, are all, more or less, in the macaronic 
style, and their evidence, therefore, cannot be implicitly received. 
In the prolegomena to vol. ii. of his "Araxra, Koraes gives a list 
of such poems, beginning with those of Ptochoprodromos (a.d. 
1150), from which, as being the earliest, an extract is subjoined. 

* iJa-ayiif, Tiiyus, ^dus, «•«>. Such transformations are met with in all popu- 
lar dialects. Grammarians tell us that the Tarentines omitted y in the pro- 
nunciation of •x/yfl/, as do the inhabitants of Rhodes and the neighbouring 
islands to this day. 

2 yipvcvp for Vifovffiv. The uEolic termination {v« is a favourite one in Ro- 
maic : thus, instead of (pi^oj and a-^ii^M, it has ^i^vai and ^^ri^vu, 

3 Here »»« with the subjunctive represents the lost infinitive. CEconomos, 
in his work on the pronunciation of Greek, states that the infinitive is still 
preserved in Cyprus, and on the shores of the Black Sea ; and he instances 
«-^/» C^e^a/, *^tv ;^tovi<rect^ as examples. This, however, may be a mere variety • 
in the pronunciation of the subjunctives ^r^iv Cg%, ir^iv ;t '*"'''?• At all events, 
granting that, in Cyprus and on the shores of the Black Sea, the infinitive 
survives in certain phrases (as in these same parts the ancient ending of the 
present indie, act. «««(») has been preserved, and even the Doric 'nftU for 
i<r^«v), it is most certainly obsolete in the Romaic dialects generally ; nor 
have they any greater blemish than the constant recurrence of v«, which their 
mode of supplying the want of the infinitive necessitates. 
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A few words regarding the author are premised to render his 
verses more intelligible, and less uninteresting. 

His personal history is an exemplification of pro v. 25 <n the 
above collection ; for he was a monkish mXvrsxvirriCt who wrote 
on grammar, history, philosophy, astronomy, and theology, and 
that, too, in tolerable Byzantine Greek, yet so poor that he found 
occasion to indite two farcical Romaic poems, one on his poverty, 
or, as he more feelingly calls it, his hunger, and another on his hard 
treatment in the monastery. In the first, he describes not only 
his hunger, but the expedients to which it drove him, and the 
regrets it suggested that he had not been bred a baker, a shoe- 
maker, a street-crier, or, indeed, anything rather than a scholar ; 
and in the second, he describes not only his own hard treatment 
in the monastery, but also the luxury of his superiors, displaying 
an acquaintance with cookery-book nomenclature, which an ac- 
complished gourmet might be proud of, and which tempts us to 
suspect that he was not himself a man to rest contented like a 
good Christian, with the simplest food and raiment. Both these 
complaints are addressed to the 3d Comnenus, and the following 
couplet in honour of that emperor will show that, with all his 
school and kitchen learning, the poor Forerunner did not rise 
above his age, in respect of mental culture and taste. 

'Ovrug myyaviii MavovrfK khi liny nog n 

^' Thus, Manuel, you chance to be a god on earth, 
£Wimanuel, king of kings, excepting forty-five." 

^apoLvra vsvrs is also the present pronunciation of rsgffapdxovra 
'jrevrs. This number being written fis in Greek, and these letters 
inverted and prefixed to MavovriX making 'Efifji,avovriX^ the wretched 
and irreverent enigma is explained. 

The following extract is from the poem on his hunger, and 
describes a practical joke. It would appear that the family of 
Ptochoprodromos were as much disappointed as himself at the 
unproductiveness of his learning ; and at length, their disappoint- 
ment having passed into indignation, one day on taking his us«al 
place at table, the following scene occurred as if by concert among 
the others: — 
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Ma&bv xai ^ov &pyaZtd^i<f€ ; rd6o dev ix^tg ro^ov 
* nacraj, ypafifiartxhg thai' rps(pt rhv iavrov (foV 
Mj)y CXgT^jf, ro a*xdxiv juag^ 8h thai <rv dsdc rovrc 
'*Av dh 'Ttivq^i, AySpatre, ypafi/narixsy xai ^dys. 5 

To^rwv dh *iephi jtiSy Catf/XgD, u'ravruv Xtyofisvuv, 
*Oxdri *iruig iylv6ro¥ xrh^og iig rh xarwyfv^ 
Kal irdvng tavxut^fiaav, t(pvyov 'jrapavrixa, 
'EX-TT/^ovrgj Sr/ p^aXa rh (frrtriv vd rovg '^s^fi, 
'lloWd ydp ^TO *Ka\aihy Tavv (fafadpca/nsvov, 10 

^Eyoit d* ojg svpov x6ifiivov rh (thfj/irkivpov d*irdxtv^ 
'Hp^dfiTiv (S\)XkoyiZji<f6aiy xai tig rhv vovv fiov Xsyca' 
'Ovx tJfi syu rhv sXtyaV Ov biaQri sig X^pvyyd <fov ; 
*AXX* 75fc rjjv difvyxpirov hov pi\av6pti)^iavy 
Tlcig v'TTtp Xoyov e^sps r* d'xdxiv eig ifAivav. 15 

Tavra de Xiycav, Catf/Xgu, r^v ihdyaipav xparriffag^ 
^Bp^dfJbfiv sjii'7rovx6vi(f6aiy f^^XP'S ^ig xSpov y)Xtfov, 

Ver. 2. M»^tf» . . . «py«Ci«Ji« ; Koraes, from whose "Aratxr*, vol. i. p. 10, 
the text is copied, can make nothing of this phrase. A meaning has been 
supposed to it in the translation, rdh, perhaps the Doric t^^«, « being often 
substituted for • : thus, «$•» is pronoimced ^4^', and ix^pis, ox^pes, 

Ver. 3. natraf means a priest, but na<raf the pope. t«'» iavrev ••*« is Ro- 
maic for ftetvrov. All the reciprocal pronouns are so formed ; that is to say, 
the genitives of the personal pronouns (the article being used enclitically for 
the pronoun of the third person) are appended to a masculine singular case 
of MvTou, with the article prefixed. 

Ver. 4. ««-««/(«>, of unknown derivation, corresponds with the ancient ^om. 
fVi, equivalent to iHfas in the previous line. 

Ver. 7. 'Oxa-r* or xdn, i,e. xeiv ri. Romaic has a number of such compounds, 
as xtfiTtfi/, somewhere ; xdvotos, some, in reference to number ; xa^twr**-*;, some, 
in reference to quantity. To aJl these Ptochoprodromos prefixes •, which 
Koraes considers to be as, in the sense it bears in the Ancient Greek phrase, 
i»»5ij MS Tpiencia-tect, ApoUouius of Tyre uses eyia, fa for Ji« »«, and the author of 
the poem entitled History of Alexander the Great, us ytk y« for the same, a 
comparison giving some probability to Koraes* supposition. See vol. i. of 
'Araxra, p. 167. iytnrdv and i/iivecv, in line 15, are examples of the assumed 
final V, according to what is stated in note (5), p. 19. 

Ver. 11. ^ufi^xtvpov means, together with the adjoining sides or ribs. 

Ver. 13. r»f used for the relative, as is rh in the quotation from Homer, 
p. 7, and rf in that from Herodotus, in note (1), p. 18. The article is con- 
stantly so used in "E^turixpiros {o Teix»iis)y that famous Romaic poem, which 
some have called The Peoples Homer* 
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Msra dt ravray Catf/XiD, xdrca xayu xar^X^oi', 

Td^a yvpi\j(tiy tfOv auroTg *jr66iv 6 xrv^og ^X^gv, 

UpSrspov TO xoLTohbiv fiag ffr^tfotj sig ro rpa^jril^iv^ 20 

A/a >'C6 VoDj* ori i*jFoi%tv jj xara n)i' ^fj/^/av. 

"^ A*jravTii bi fUTok fitxpov rfj xeXfi tfuviX^cvr«j, 

Kai rh xaroud/v aveohv /dovrfg rijg rpwjre^figj 

'Eppi-^av X/^ouj xar* durov, Xiyo¥T$i' *o>'«u^rw, 

"'Or/ g^ygv r^ &avfia(frh¥ axpS^atfrov aTrdxiv, 25 

The following doggrel lines, being an almost verbatim tran- 
slation, will assist the curious reader in interpreting the above : — 

But, jumping up, they said with one accord : 

Why don't you work ? Here is no place for you : 

Now you are priest and scholar, feed yourself. 

Nor look at our rump-piece ; it's not for you : 

But if you're hungry, scholar, buy and eat. 5 

Whilst all these things were said to me, O king. 

Some noise in the groundfloor was made below. 

And all rose up to flee away in haste. 

From suffocation, if the house should fall ; 

For it was very old and rickety. 10 

When thus I found the rump-piece lying rich. 

To think I began, and said in my mind : 

Twas I they told — ^your throat it shan't go down ; 

But see the incomparable love of God, 

Bringing the rump-piece wondrously to me ! 16 

This said, O king, I caught hold of a knife. 

Began to devour, and filled myself. 

After this, O king, I too went below. 

Mayhap seeking with them whence came the noise ; 



Ver. 17. Ifi'^ouxofiffUt from (Itahan) imboccare, 

Ver. 19. yufivuf, XnrSivy from yv^of^ a circle, because he nrho searches in a 
place, goes round and round in it. 

Ver. 20. *«r«y^i(«)», a diminutive from the low Latin, catus ; *«r« in the 
next line is another form of the same. 

Ver. 21. ?»« being lost to Romaic, vd strengthened by ^t» supplies its place, 
just as in Ancient Greek, ?/««, t.« , en strengthened by ^i«, was used for •«, 
because, to distinguish it from (irt^ that. «■•«/>' is for intu^tv^ and iT9t»tf for 

Ver. 22. *»>.»;, from the Latin, cella. 

Ver. 25. i«f««'««'r«». ^rettrot anciently meant sprinkled in general, but is 
now applied only to flesh and fish, in the sense of sprinkled with salt. 
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But first I set at the table our cat, 20 

That they might ascribe the damage to it. 

Soon all in the pantry gathered again. 

And, seeing the cat high on the table, 

Threw stones at it, saying : Let it be killed. 

Since it ate our wondrous powder'd rump-piece. 25 

The above is probably a fair specimen of the mediaeval scholax^s 
off-hand Greek. In several particulars it is distinguished from 
the then vulgar dialect. The reader is not to suppose, for ex- 
ample, because the negative ov is constantly used in the above 
extract, that Sh was unknown in the time of Ptochoprodromos ; 
for it occurs elsewhere in his poems, as do all the more common 
peculiarities of Modern Romaic. Sometimes, indeed, he bar- 
barises beyond Modem Romaic, construing, e.g.^ ^* and <fitv with 
the accusative, whereas Romaic now dispenses with them alto- 
gether. 

In the above and in all criticisms of Romaic, it is compared 
with classic Greek ; but it is now time to observe that this is 
unfairly comparing the worst Greek of to-day with the best of 
antiquity. Having inherited only classic works from the ancient 
Greeks, we are apt to take for granted that all antiquity was 
classical, and to doubt the existence among the ancients of a 
vulgar dialect considerably different from those polished ones that 
have come down to us. Hence Romaic is generally considered 
to be a corruption of the Alexandrian Attic, whereas its prevail- 
ing type is not Attic but Aeolo-Doric ; besides, vulgar dialects 
are not wont to derive from any polished language, but from 
one another. How absurd would it be to represent the present 
Yorkshire as a corruption of Addison's English I The York- 
shire and other dialects existed before classic English, which is 
an improvement upon them, not they a corruption of it. In 
like manner, although Romaic did not precede classic Greek, 
some popular dialects must have both preceded and accompanied 
the classical ones, and Romaic, so far as it inherits from antiquity 
at all, inherits not from the polished dialects which we know, 
but from these popular ones which we don't know. As a more 
detailed investigation of this point will throw some light on the 
history of Romaic, the following observations are offered : — 

Even although Homer had not said of Cretan Greek, <3fXX?j 
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d^aXXojy yXuxftfa fMSfiiyfiusvriy it might be safely asserted that, before 
any Greek dialect whatever was cultivated, there prevailed an 
immense variety in the spoken language. It is so in every case 
where the facts can be examined, and that it was peculiarly so 
among the Greeks may be concluded from their dispersion over 
countries unfavourable physically to intercommunication, and 
politically disconnected. Besides, had there not been an im- 
mense spoken variety, there would not have been materials for 
four written dialects. 

Let it not be supposed that the original variety ceased, or 
was even materially diminished by the fusion of provincialisms 
into these written dialects. For what, in fact, does this process 
amount to ? Nothing less than the formation out of an immense 
spoken variety of a new and more perfect one, intelligible indeed, 
on the whole, to the masses, but not used by them, and sup- 
planting the ancient ruder forms of speech only in the case of 
those actually engaged in its cultivation, or immediately under 
their influence. Such are the facts in regard to every living 
European language; and if in Italy, France, Germany, and 
Great Britain, the 'original variety in the spoken language has 
withstood the influence, for centuries exerted, of the press, the 
church, and the school, much more must the original variety in 
the spoken language of the Greeks have survived the formation 
of the polished dialects, since no conforming influence equal to 
those of modem times then existed. 

To suppose a variety in the spoken Greek within even the small 
territory of Attica, notwithstanding the active participation of 
the citizens in public life, is only according to all analogy ; and 
in particular, since the majority of tlie inhabitants were slaves 
in daily intercourse with the citizens, there could not but exist 
a vulgar dialect, in which bad grammar combined with apocope, 
syncope, and other popular brigands, to murder the language of 
Demosthenes. Xenophon must have intended some base patois, 
not certainly his own style, when he wrote (Athen. polit. ch. 2, 
§8),''Ka/ 0/ fikv "EXXfivig (i.g., the Other Greeks), /^/^t jtiaXXov xal 
^otivp xai biairri ^^^ ^X^f^°^^' p^wvra/, *Adr}vaiOi dh xsxpa/nsvfi l§ a^avrwy 
Tuv 'EXXTjmv aai ^apQdpojv, Because the people understood the 
orations of Demosthenes, it is often concluded that they con- 
versed in a style not much inferior to that in which he harangued. 
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But any one may know fipom the example of Scotland what an 
immense difference may exist between the language which the 
people can understand^ and the language which the people can 
speak, and whoever has studied a foreign language in the country 
where it is spoken must remember that, although in a few 
months he was able to understand all he heard, he could yet by 
no means speak like a native. If British scholars come to under- 
stand written Greek by dint of study, though they can't speak 
it, why should not the illiterate Athenians have understood the 
Greek of Demosthenes, by hearing it from their youth up in the 
mouths of their betters, even although their own proper dialect 
had been as bad as Romaic I Indeed, if the language which 
Aristophanes makes the Athenian policemen speak in the Thes- 
mophoriazussB be accepted as a specimen of the then vulgar 
dialect, it already possessed several main characteristics of 
Romaic. These ancient Romaicisms consist chiefly in the 
omission of the final »', as (line 1187), xaXi for xaXiv, and in 
the corruption of the termination tov into /, as (line 1210) ypqidt 
for ypatdto^. 

The history of the Greek dialects affords^ a striking example 
how ineflicient is the cultivated language of a people to absorb 
popular varieties. Whilst Attic was in its glory, and even long 
after it had acquired, at sonae expense of its original purity and 
grace, a *Panhellenic ascendancy in respect of literature, the 
other dialects, cultivated only by amateurs, were still spoken 
where they had formerly prevailed. Strabo, at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, thus writes (book viii., ch. 1, 2d par.) 
of the Peloponnesians : — " axebbv S' ctl koI pvv, Kara ir^kcis, 5XXoi 

SXkcos htoKiyovrai' boKovai be doopi^eiv airavres bia t^i/ <rvfipa(rap iiriKparciav*^ 

(of the Dorians, that is to say). Two centuries later, Tatian, 
the Platonist apolegist of the Christians, could thus address the 

Greeks (p. 161) : — '' Nvv bk fiopois vfuv dnoPePrjKc fjLT}b€ iv rais ofiCkiais 
ofio<^a)i/€ii/. AcopUav fi€P yap ovx V avTtf Xe^is rots dno ttjs ^Attiktjs, 'AioXciff 
T€ ovx ^i^oms Tois^IaxTL (fydiyyovraiJ^ 

Romaic is itself a living evidence how popular dialects persist ; 
for, as has been said, its type is Aeolo-Doric rather than Attic ; 
and, though it would seem pedantic to call Romaic Aeolo-Doric, 
as Christopoulos has done in the title-page of his grammar, it is 
certainly a more appropriate name. Why the Aeolo-Doric element 
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should have prevailed all along in Romaic, will appearto anyone who 
considers the geographical chart of the ancient dialects, sketched 
by Strabo in the paragraph from which an extract is made in the 
preceding page. Attica was the proper seat of the Attic, and the 
Ionic prevailed only in the commercial towns of Asia Minor, whilst 
everywhere else the language of the people was Aeolic or Doric. 
The history of all revolutions in language attests the immense 
power of resistance which dialects, however rude, derive from 
numerical and geographical preponderance ; and it would appear 
that, whilst the highly polished Attic was perpetuated in the 
Ale:^ndrian and Byzantine Greek of learned compositions, the 
ruder Aeolic and Doric continued to prevail in the spoken lan- 
guage of the Greek race.^ 

The fact is, that vulgar dialects are far more durable than cul- 
tivated ones. Cultivation aims at improvement, and improve- 
ment impUes change ; in other words, cultivated languages are 
in a state of active metamorphosis. Demosthenes had to explain 
the antiquated phrases of Draco and Solon ; and the model dia- 



^ After this paragraph was written, George Finlay, Esq., historian of the 
Byzantine empire, whose assistance in these researches, by placing his splendid 
library at my disposal, during my stay in Athens, I would here gratefully acknow- 
ledge, procured me a reading of Professor Ross' travels among the Greek islands. 
The preceding pages have been enriched with various examples taken from this 
work ; and I subjoin the translation of a passage, from the original German, 
which will add the weight of Professor Boss' authority to the views enunciated 
in the text regarding the spoken Greek of the ancients : — " The Attic dialect 
was not, as, with Buttmann and Matthias in our hands, we often suppose, the 
prevailing, much less the sole methodised vernacular of the Ancient Greeks. 

It was only the refined language of intercourse and composition 

among the cultivated classes in Athens, and was really possessed by only a 
few thousands. Before the gates of Athens, at Megara, Thebes, Tanagra, in 
all the rest of Greece, very different dialects prevailed ; and though literary 
men in other districts afterwards endeavoured to conform their style to the 
Attic model, they never attained its purity. In other words, all Greece, from 
Sicily to Asia Minor, and from Macedonia to Crete, was essentially Aeolic, 
and spoke this dialect, of which Doric was but a modification. The Ionic 
race, compared with the Aeolic and Doric, had a limited extension ; and in 
fact the language of Attica, which our grammars adopt as the rule, was, 
at the time of the Peloponnesian war, but a petty exception to the rule. 
What right have we to require that it should be otherwise now ? " — Vol. iii. 
p. 158. 
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lect IS declared by critics to change perceptibly through Thucy- 
dides, Aristophanes, Sophocles, Plato, Xenophon, and Demos- 
thenes, till at length Menander appears introducing words that 
are preserved in the present Romaic, as yZpog for xuxXog, and 
fiiyKfravei, grandees. To this fact we owe the earliest Greek lexi- 
cons, which were glossaries to particular works, as Homer, Hip- 
pocrates, and Plato, compiled in the first century, because the 
then language, even of the learned, no longer sufficed for the in- 
terpretation of the more ancient authors. Vulgar dialects, on the 
other hand, yield very slowly to peaceful influences, and are 
greatly changed only by the migration and mixture of races, con- 
sequent on war. Travellers represent the common people in the 
United States as speaking in general good English, free from 
dialectical peculiarities ; and many Americans attribute this re- 
sult to their popular schools. But the peculiarly favourable cir- 
cumstances, arising from the mixture of races, in which these 
schools have operated, must not be overlooked. Where provin- 
cial dialects meet, they neutralise each other in the daily inter- 
course even of the working classes, and the language of the 
school supplants them all at length ; but where one uniform 
dialect prevails among the people, it defies the schoolmaster. If 
there be anywhere in America an isolated settlement of Scottish 
peasants, no matter how pure the English of the schoolmaster may 
have uniformly been, their descendants will be found speaking the 
dialect of their fathers : and from the degree to which the shep- 
herds of Laconia doricise still, it may be inferred that, but for 
the migration and mixture of races involved in Roman, Sclavo- 
nian, Saracen, Frankish, and Turkish conquests, the vulgar form 
of ancient Doric would have survived, with little change, until 
now. To this series of social catastrophes must be attributed 
both the internal dissolution of Ancient Greek, and its admixture 
with foreign elements, as exhibited in Romaic. 

It cannot have escaped the reader's notice that almost all the 
illustrations of Romaic adduced in the preceding pages from 
Ancient Greek, have been found in Homer, Aristophanes, the 
Aeolic and Doric dialects, and the Gospels. These writings, 
how different soever in other respects, have one feature in com- 
mon, namely, their popular character ; for the poems of Homer, 
from the simplicity of their style, and the grammatical irregidari- 
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ties they contain, were evidently written in an age when the 
distinction between vulgar and polished Greek was not so decided 
as it afterwards became. Aristophanes, like all writers of comedy, 
admitted colloquial and popular expressions ; the comparatively 
rough Aeolicand Doric dialects were in the mouths of peasants and 
shepherds ; and the Gospels were penned by men of the people for 
the people. Romaic, then, as inheriting from the vulgar dialects 
"of all preceding ages, finds naturally enough the few illustrations, 
which antiquity affords of its peculiarities, in those writings where 
popular modes of speech might be expected ; and if such writings 
had been still more popular in their character, and more of them 
had come down to us, the ancient illustrations of Romaic would 
have been multiplied in proportion. Let one example suffice. 
In Romaic, fj^dxpog is used for /^^'to;^ as in line 6142 of Erotocritos 
(o -raXa/^f) where the lover, descanting on his happiness in having 
been allowed at length to press the princess Aretusa's hand in 
his, calls this favour : 

This word, however, was not in any classical lexicon till 
Eoraes noticed it, about fifty years ago, once more in Aris- 
tophanes {opv. 1131) *a notfg/doK rdu fidycpovsl Schneider and 
Reimer forthwith admitted it to lexicographic honours, and 
it is now universally acknowledged. The reflection is obvious, 
that, had this single authority not survived, fAdx^og for firixog 
would have been set down as a Romaic barbarism. ^Yl[io knows, 
then, how many other words, and what else in Romaic besides 
words would receive illustration from antiquity, if we had the 
then vulgar Greek in its entirety before us ? 

The boldest statement in this direction which I have met with 
is in Professor Ilgen's Prolegomena (p. 34) to the Homeric 
Hymns, where, with reference to a translation into barbarous 
Greek of the Barpaxo/n^ofMOix'^f h© remarks : " Valde errant si 
crediderint heri modo aut nudius tertius tantas in eam (i,e. into 
Greek) illatas esse mutationes : ego contendere ausim, jam 
Demosthenis aetate inter rusticos eas in usu fuisse. Quid ? quod 
veri similliraum est, Homeri aetate non aliam vulgi in ore esse 
auditam. Unde enim illud 3« pro du/ia, xpTy pro xp/fivov^ &7>.p 
pro c^Xp/ra, rpop pro rpo^ifiov, xdpri pro xdprivovj pa pro P^jt'diov * « , 
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?X pro ^Xo;, 'irav pro ^autfa/ ? Nonne ex vulgi sermone ?" ^ 
Few will withhold their assent from the aflSrmative implied in 
the learned professor's concluding interrogation ; but just as few 
would adopt without qualification any statement tending to iden- 
tify the Romaic of to-day with the rustic dialects of antiquity. 
Unless, for instance, the dative case of nouns, and the optative 
and infinitive moods of verbs, had first existed in the vulgar 
dialects, they never could have entered into the polished ones, 
the function of which is not to create out of nothing, but to 
methodize what is irregular, and embellish what is rude. At the 
same time, that the immense variety of constructions and gram- 
matical forms in Ancient Greek were employed with anything 
like propriety by the people in general will remain incredible till 
some similar example be pointed out in a living language. In 
the meantime, the argument against such a supposition is an a 
fortiori one from the present to the past. 

The Romaic dialects are in fact, Uke the Acropolis of Modern 
Athens, a faithful historical monument. As the temple of wing- 
less victory, the Propylaeum, the Erichtheium and the Parthenon 
connect it with the age of Pericles ; so do the ruinous state of 
these erections, the rubbish which encumbers the stranger's path, 
the mediaeval tower at the entrance, and the heterogeneous wall 
which encircles the crest of the rock, tell of repeated disaster and 
long decay. In like manner, whilst the time-worn Aeolo- 
Doric basis of the Romaic dialects connects them with the 
highest Greek antiquity, their nsuperstructure is mingled with 
heterogeneous materials of a later date, on which conquerors, 
civilized and barbarous, have inscribed their language and their 
name. 

I conclude these observations on Romaic by a third example 
extracted from the A^j/^or/xa "Afffiara of ZampeUus, p. 700. 



^ 5^11. vii. 363: »^Tl\.y. 196: «x<pi Horn. Hymn to Ceres, No. 5, in 
Matthias' edition, line 208 : 'rpe<pi H. x 307 : ««?»> H. xxii. 74. I cannot give 
the references for the other three examples ; hut the reader will find them 
duly recognised in the nival tov xetraXtyev appended to the commentary of 
Eustathius, who cites them and some others frequently in a kind of stereo- 
typed list, illastrative of what apocope could do in the most ancient 
times. 
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*0 avd^nvfiivoi. 

M/eb Kv^taxii xai jin& Aa/J^r^ii <roD '^6^6vav avrdfiM^ 

K/' 6 'vag rijv rrj^af^ a'jrh *dotjy xi' aWog rii x/^s^erovifSy 

*H x6^ri fl-oD Vav (p^Svifitj rovg x^d^st xai rovg Xeye/* 5 

*' Msifa *<frh 'jrs^iZoXt fioVy Vri) yt6g<rij Vrijy avXri /lov, 

*' Etv evag ^^dypg vaXaiyhg, Xi6d^i piZjufiiyOy 

'* Kai irov rh 6xuiitri d*jeh r* tttag^ yvvaTxa vA [m '^a^ij." 
Kaviig bh d'jrox^/dfixty xaviig dh VoXoy/Ira/, 

Kai Trig Maytag 6 -^v^ovihgy r* 5g/o rh xaWixd^Sy 10 

Ms r* ha yjt^i r^tfxwtfg, '(Sr^v *jeXdrfi rou rh ^dvu* 

** Mjjv xoxxivi^fsg, Xuyi^ij, x* eXXa *<rr7iv dyxaXtd jmov.** 

V. 1. Kxt^mvku. from xxitrriff and T^yxtf. The Klephts of Greece were 
patriotic robbers who gloried in their profession not less than the Highland 
robbers of Sir Walter Scott's romances. By affixing irUxcg to the primitive, 
Bomidc forms diminutives even of things without life : as Mm^aSmvXovy a little 
ship. 

v. 2. ^rttvM^ia for *eift^»s. x*'^f^***i9 literally, covered up, from x***^^/^* or ;t;»*», 
in Romaic x**^^- ^ the inland villages this style of ornament is still met 
with, strings of silver coin being suspended from the neck across the breast, 
and sometimes also covering the head. This treasure is always the dowry 
of ih'fe wearer. 

V. 3. kitvmiMt for ftnaifAet, 

V. 4. rn^»V for IrngaC't »» from tn^eJ^ty instead o£rti(M, Attic rti^i^t. 
V. 6. «'««' V«» for «•«« or »ifv nrov, 

V. 6. Mi0'« has become a Romaic preposition equivalent to Urif^ and is very 
much used. 

V. 7. «'«A,«/y«f for trmXataf. 

y . 8. ^«v for ««'«(/ means here whoever. ^»tifp for rif»«rr*f from ^n»ow. Ancient 
Greek had «'»««*' in a kindred sense. The termination otj has uniformly been 
changed into «vAr. «*«(>} the aor. subj. from vi^Wy the Romaic form of i «•«/{<». 

V. 9. ei^'oXoytirat for uveXoyttrai. avox^tfitixt for avtx^ifin. The transference 
of the terminations of the perfect active, which Romaic has lost, to the aor. 
pas. which it has preserved, is another example of the confusion pervading its 
grammatical forms. 

Y. 10. ^vxovtcf. Adopted children are so called because the adopting party 
expects spiritual benefit from this exercise of philanthropy, itaxxiud^ty di- 
minutive from TeikXal. 

V. 11. fiduif for/i«xXfi. 

D 
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No apology, I trust, is required for presenting the translation 
of this piece in our northern Doric, so much better adapted than 
classic English to the expression of the original. 



THE CHAMPION. 

Forty twa robber lads lo*ed the same bonnie lass, 
A bloomin' sweet lassie, wi' florins belad'n. 
On blithe Easter Sunday they danced a' thegether ; 
Some look'd at her here, ithers greeted her there : 
But the lassie had gumption, and says to them a' : 
" In midst o' my garden, in midst o' my yard, 
^ Is a hoary auld rock, is a weel-rooted stane, 
" Wha' e'er o' ye lifts it sail hae me his bride." 
No ane o' them answer'd, no ane o' them spak ; 
But our Mary's adopted, the braw orphan lad, 
Wi' ae han' lifts the stane, sets it high on his shouther : 
*^ Bonnie lassie, nae blushes, but come to my arms." 



PART m.— MODERN GREEK. 

At p. 367 of the prolegomena to his AthmotixSi, 'A.tffiara Zam- 
pelius justly describes the lawlessness of literary composition on 
the eve of the Greek revolution ; and his language, which is such 
as the classical reader can interpret with ease and read with plea- 
sure, is offered at the same time as a specimen of the higher style 
of Modem Greek at the present day : — " *n^ ix rtj^ l*rtx§arfi(^dm 
bioKixrixr^g axavovtaiai xai asmra^iag, rh ysvog sv^/cxsro s/g dmv ovrug 
/MOvadixriVj 6i({tv fidXa Sutfp^g^? xa/ dsiv^v* Tb yhog tJv ^a^ado^ui 
&y\(fiTTQV svravTifj xot/ 'ToXlf'/Xcorrov ^yXurrov fisv dtd r^v *ra^if(^f§Ti(fa- 
<fav diap&o^Stv, xa/ r^v fieydXriv arsXstav rrig yXwtftfijg, 'XokhyXtfiTTOV Ss 
xaUri^ iv iXkef^^Bt r^ufjjfiartxiig xot/ ^uvraxnxov rijg vsearepag, vag 
sxa<fTog eXdXit xn) <fijvey^a<psv dve^sXiyxreag xard rovg xavovag rijg ibiag 
TOM (poLvratsiag} 

This immense variety of style may be fairly represented by a 
threefold classification of the writers, into those, on the one hand, 
who wrote on the model of the classical vocabulary and grammar, 
those, on the other, who endeavoured to stereotype the incon- 

^ For translation, see p. 67. 
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stant Romaic, adopting as their principle that the written lan- 
guage of a people should coincide with the spoken, and those 
who, avoiding both extremes, sought to eflFect a compromise by 
conforming Eomaic at once to Ancient Greek only as far as was 
consistent with general intelligibility, leaving the way open for 
subsequent approximation to the classic model. The immediate 
restoration of Ancient Greek was the fond delusion of a few 
scholars, and the adoption of Eomaic the enthusiastic expression 
of devotion to the popular cause on the part of a few poets and 
politicians ; but both were wanting in the elements of success, 
and failure was due to'the unintelligibility of Ancient Greek on 
the one hand, and to the inadequacy of Eomaic on the other. 
The compromise, which resulted in Modem Greek, gave the 
requisite lingual expression to the national unity, and established 
that intellectual intercourse between the several classes of society, 
which is indispensable to sound national progress. Although, as 
will be presently shown, its success must be ascribed rather to 
its adaptation to the circumstances of the case, than to any con- 
cert among writers, yet from the powerful influence which Koraes 
exerted in this direction, both by precept and example, the com- 
promise goes by his name, and he may justly be called the father 
of Modem Greek. How truly he aimed at the golden mean 
will appear by the following extract from a letter, which will 
serve besides as a specimen of his epistolary style : — " us^i ds r^g 
d'Toxaratfrdciug rrii 'EXXjjv/x?^ 3/aXgxrou, s'Ti&vfiTirov tjtov ^sQaia vd 
v'ffs^dXXsro fi xo/vj) sig roitg durovg xavovag rrjg d^^atag* dXkd rb 
'T^ayfia fis (paivirai ddvvarov, xa&i)g xal aXkors rb sI'Tra, Nd ck h'jru 
rriv dXrihiaVy hh sTvai r6(ffi f} I'jn&vfiia /lov vd Ibco rjjv y\o!)(f<fav ^EWtivi- 
t,ov<fav, o<fog eJvat 6 (p6Cog fiov fiii ^a^^a^u&ri dxSfifi^ ^Xi^i^aCn^ov d(^ 8j 
ri shat ^d^Qa^og. BXs'jrvg ort dsv Xs/Vouv d^b rb yivog dvd^sg xai /is 
^^oxoT^v^ xai fis ^?Xoi/, 6/ o'TroTot dii(f^v^tt^ovrat SXov rb ivavriov, 8rt 
dfiXad^ 'TC^s'iru vd y^dipufiiv xai vd XaXatfisv ojg y^d<po\i(Si, xai XaXoDtf/v 
0/ ^vXofo^ot xai vd^ofo^of, 'H yvojfiTi (io\) jSsCa/a a'rg;^g/ fiaxgdv d^b 
rotovrov <S\)6rfiiJ,a* xai aroydZofj^ai ort av 6 dnroubaTog iyii p^fso^ vd 
ffvyxaraQaivf] sig rb fisr^ov rr^g xaraXtj-^sag rov ^uXofo^oVy ouru xai 6 

1 i*i/f,n(f), generally pronounced a»ofAet, is the modem form of A»/*^i', which 
of all the Attic writers Xenophon alone employs for Jf«, and he but once : — 
i Sx^'Oi «*/«**» V USmh, (Anab. Book IV. ch. 3.) See also Mat. 16, 16. 

2 r^oxe^fiv, progress, is no longer used for TailiU. 
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^u\op6^og ^je^inru vet T^oh/ii^rai vSt avaZaivr} xal aurhg hXtyov e!g rh va 

roiouror^o'Tug v(i (fwaTavrTidaKft xai bt 8vo iig rh ^gtfov r?g xXIfiaxog,^^ 

It being a matter of individual opinion how far the ancient 
model may be approximated consistently with intelligibility,^ and 
no great writers having yet put the stamp of pre-eminent genius 

^ For translation, see p. 57. 

' A striking illustration of this is afforded by the pamphlet which Pana- 
giotes Soutzos, the modem Tyrtaeus, pubhshed at Athens in 1853, imder the 

title, Ni« "S^oJiiiTou y^et^ofiivdv Xiyov, n Avaffraffif rns a^^^etiag 'EXXrivtxtis yXu^vm^ 

Uvoov/iifns ««•» <r«frAn»." The war-like appeals of M. Soutzos to the Greek race, 
which appeared in the colmnns of the *At»,p during the winter of 1853, are 
certainly, to the mere classical reader, among the most intelligible produc- 
tions of the Athenian periodical press ; but whether they are equally intelli- 
gible to the people may fairly be doubted. The reader will understand how 
far M. Soutzos has advanced from the following rules of the new school, 
which I subjoin in his own words : — 

«. 'H yXiffffa rHv a^^^etivv 'EXXfjyAry xec) fifitSf tmv viuri^Mv tffirut fAtet xect n »vrri' h 
T^et/i/ietnxfi iKtivtifv xui h(iZf iffrat fiiec xat fi awrri* 

C, At Xi^u(, at ^^eiffus \xiivtv to-evrai fcovat ^'et^et^iXTtxt' irZ^et 3i ^ivti Xt^/f, ^ (p^mo'n 
^Un iy Xi^ftf'iy *EXXifvtxeitf, V^o^tXi^Hfovrett, 

y\ 'H ffuvretl^s rod Xiyoo i^trect ^etf hfAtv cvx) ftetx^u, xa) ha, ftax^eHv irt^io^t^v ffvnt- 
xtuafftivfiy aXX* iuXfi^'res, oftaXfi xat av'Kn tig fra^d rotf a^^miotf 9'ottiratf 'O/a^^m xa) 
*H.ff^teiiy, xat 9ra^a to7$ i^ro^txoig *H^o^or»t xat Mtvo^uvrt. 

y, nSf Tt ix riv ixrit ftt^£v rtv Xeyov, xat ^a<ra Xi^/y, xa) vara f^dg'ts^ xat vrag tittt- 
Ttfffiof ra>y a^^aitv *£XXiiy«y vta^aXafA^ayovrat ^fita ivxeXug itvoovvrat utto rev ixXtxrov 
fti^oug rSv 'EXX^vt^t, xat ivil ir^oa'€dXXovft v^y dxon».^ 

Had not M. Soutzos, in the course of his pamphlet, gone out of his way to 
insult both the hving and the dead, he would probably have been allowed to 
establish the new school in peace, since he merely proposes to do that at once 
and somewhat violently, which is being accomplished at any rate naturally, 
and by slow degrees. But having taken the name of Koraes in vain, and 
used disrespectful expressions regarding Asopios, the Nestor of Modern 
Greek philology, Stathopoulos, a pupil of the latter, and now teacher at 
Tripolitza, administered to him a castigation vigorous indeed but cruel ac- 
cording to the custom of the country. The important point, however, is that, 
even in this malignant counter-pamphlet, the " new school" is represented 
rather as unnecessary than as impracticable. M. Soutzos is reminded that 
his proposal owes whatever feasibility it possesses to the immense progress 
which Modern Greek has made through the labours of Koraes and his 
followers ; and that those, who build the walls of an edifice, should gratefully 
remember those who laid its foundations. It is thus acknowledged, on all 
hands, that the language is in a transition state, and that continual approxi- 
mation to the ancient is its destiny. 

* For translation, see p. 58. 
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on works in universal circulation so as to fix the litei-ary style, it 
is easier to say whither Modem Greek is tending, than to state 
precisely at what stage it has arrived. At the same time the 
existing diversitives of style have their limits, and the following 
general remarks are offered, as fairly characterising Modem 
Greek : — 

1. With respect to its vocabulary, the return to pure Greek is 
complete. I say to pure rather than to Ancient Greek, because 
the new ideas peculiar to modem civilisation could not be expressed 
in strictly Ancient Greek, without intolerable circumlocutions, 
and for them new but at the same time purely Greek names 
have been invented. Let the following serve as examples : — 

*H dXXjjXgyyujj la solidarity. 

'H hXiv&ipoTv^ia the freedom of the press. 

'H murixii <jF^ii the mariner's compass. 

*H 'jrvpTrtg, 37 irnpoxovia gunpowder. 

Th diaZar^psoi passport. 

Ti dta/tiovTiTTjpiov permis de s^jour. 

Th stffriTfjptov ticket of admission. 

Th ofiotareXsurof rhyme. 

Th *iray6*7n<fr7ifiiov university. 

Th riKi<fiypa(poy ultimatum. 

Th b(Sr2p6yp(i<pov postscript. 

Koumas suggests in the prolegomena to his Modem Greek, 
Translation of Reimer's Lexicon, that, were a collection made of 
all the genuine Greek words that survive in different parts, an 
essential service would be rendered to the literary language, in- 
asmuch as an ancient word that is already current somewhere 
could be more easily popularised than one that survives nowhere. 
It often happens that, whilst a foreign word prevails in one dis- 
trict, a genuine Greek synonyme is used in another : thus in 
Smyrna the evening is called xgvW, a Turkish word, but huXivhv 
in Thessaly, where again the Turkish iJ^^txra'^i is used for 
the Smymaean 'jnpiZ6'Ki{ov) or x^^ro^. Professor Ross observes 
that there are even words which, though not witnessed to by 
any extant classical author, yet bear so decidedly the Greek 
character as to merit admission into our lexicons, and he instances 
ayd^v/iog irascible, from ^yav and &v/ii6g. But such a collection 
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coiild be made only as was Dr Jameson's Scottish dictionary, by 
means of inteHigent correspondents in every valley and village ; 
and at present such persons do not exist in the requisite situa- 
tions throughout Greece enslaved, perhaps not even throughout 
Greece free. 

The greatest practical benefit derivable from such an under- 
taking would be the infrision into the written style of all the 
pure Greek contained in the spoken ; and by this approximation 
of the one to the other, some progress would be made towards 
correcting tlie great evil characteristic of. the Modem Greek 
vocabulary, which is neither poverty nor corruptness,' but un- 
settledness. Whoever, and I do not except the Greeks them- 
selves, would make sure of interpreting every word in a modem 
Greek publication which treats of theories, inventions, or man- 
ners essentially modem, had better surroimd himself with all the 
lexicons in his library before sitting down to its perusal, for the 
author may now and then have employed a word which is rare 
even in the extant classics, or rare at any rate in the sense re- 
quired ; or he may have employed a Bomaic expression which is 
at the same time a provincialism. Nor is this the whole evil ; 
for even with all possible lexicographic appliances, a word or 
phrase may reftise to give up its meaning, being really the im- 
provised or concerted equivalent of some foreign expression, 
without a previous knowledge of which the meaning cannot be 
divined. Bjrzantius, at p. 21 of the prolegomena to his Modem 
Greek Lexicon, has the following sentence : — "*A/i/'ro;)^gw<rg/^ ehs 

No/Aou* dXXd rovTo r/g, ixrhg fiSvov rou ym^tt^ovrog rh d)tTt(frot^ov TaXX/- 
xbv, &d rh hvotjcfp.**^ The remark is made by Byzantius in regard to 
the terminology of Modern Greek, but it receives also occasional 
illustrations in general composition. 

2. The orthography and accentuation of Ancient Greek have 
been completely restored. 

3. All the parts of speech declined by cases have been remod- 
delled on the ancient Attic, that dialect being the type of Modem 
Greek, as Aeolo- Doric is of Romaic : the perittosyllabics have 
been reinstalled, and the genders are distributed as of old ; the 
dative case, however, particularly in the plural of nouns increasing 

^ For translation, see p. 58. 
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in the genitive^ is still sparingly used^ and the Romaic forms are 
often interchanged with the ancient ones of the personal and pos- 
sessive pronouns. The state of suspense in which Modem Greek 
is held by the necessity of preserving intelligibility on the one 
hand, and by the tendency toward Ancient Greek on the other, 
is admirably imaged in the variety of its forms for the relative 
pronoun. For all cases and genders, and in every regimen, 6 o'jroTogy 
a literal translation of the Italian il quale^ may be used ; but in 
the nominative, o(frig and riug are preferred for the masculine 
and feminine, and <^ip for the neuter ; whilst after prepositions 
the classical h n ^, is very generally used. 

4. The dilapidation of the verb in Eomaic is such as to render 
its complete restoration in Modem Greek impossible; and whereas, 
in the other parts of speech, Eomaic has ceded to Ancient Greek, 
in this it has prevailed. The tenses preserved in Eomaic, i.e., 
the present, imperfect, and aorist, are indeed often written in 
Modem Greek according to the ancient Attic paradigms ; the 
subjunctive is not confounded with the indicative, as it often is 
in Romaic ; and the participles are declined, those of the future 
passive, and of the aorists active and passive, having been at the 
same time restored; but the ftiture indicative is formed with ^iXw, 
the conditional with ^^gXov,^ the perfect with ?%«, and the pluper- 
fect with g/^oM. 

Modem Greek has two ftitures, according as the present or the 
aoiist infinitive is subjoined to ^iXca i thus, — 

^gXw ypd(f>it\f -= I shall write often. 

QiXiii ypafstv x. r. X, 
and ^gXw 'ypd'>]^6iv = I shall write once. 

0s\itg ypd-^tiv* x. r. X. 

^ Trikoupes in his history constantly uses the Romaic auxiliary 6a, (see p. 
17), instead of ^(Aat and iih>.»iy and I approve his taste ; still it is a Bomaicism 
excluded from Modem Greek by the great majority of living writers. Bam- 
bas does not recognise it in his Modern Greek grammar, and so decided is 
public opinion against the preservation of 6k in written composition, that 
some of the Athenian Utt^ateurs who, Hke Trikoupes, would themselves 
prefer it, abstain from its use lest their style should be decried. This 
diversity is only another illustration of that unsettledness which is the charac- 
teristic defect of Modem Greek; and the gradual exclusion of 6a from 
written composition in deference to public opinion, is a specimen of the 
means by which a definite form will be at length given to every part of the 
language. 
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The foiiner denotes a ftitare action which is to be repeated, and 
may therefore be called the continuative future; the latter, a 
single future action, and may therefore be called the future de- 
finite. For example, / shall write to-morrow to myparentSy would 
be translated: Avptov 3sXu ypa'^nv hg roui yoviTg /mv; but. Hence' 
forth I shall write more regularly to my parents^ *Etg rh t^fj'g 6iXu 
ypdfuv raxrixfjjrspa eig rhvg yonTg (Jbou. In like manner, in the pas- 
sive voice, ^«^« fypd<pi(fdai^ and ^«^to ypa(p6TJy{a.ij, 

There is a diversity of opinion regarding the word ypd->\^6iy in 
6tXea ypd-^l^ei^v), some taking it for the ancient future infinitive, and 
others for tbe third person singular of the aorist subjunctive ; 
these of course maintaining that it should be written, ypd-^fi' 
According to analogy, it ought to be the aorist infinitive, since 
in ^gX« ypa(p6fi^(ai) the aorist appears, as also in 6eXca hXkTv^ the 
future of gf%o/U»a/, ^gX« thpslv^ the future of 6vpi<fxu, diXa idsTv, the 
future of CXs^w, and many others. The only reason for a con- ■ 
trary supposition is that the ancient aorist infinitive was ypd-^oa, 
and not yf^a-vj/g/v: but since Bomaic, in its aversion to classic 
anomalies, has made the aorist imperative ypd-'l^^y instead of 
ypd-^l^ov, why, having lost the fiiture altogether, should it notTiave 
given to the aorist infinitive, whilst that mood still survived, the 
termination g/v? 

The formation of the conditional is analogous to that of tbe 
future, fi&sXov ypdptv answering to typafov av in classic Greek, and 
^hXov ypd-^iiv to ?7f>a-v}^a av. 

The use of ^g'Xw as a mere auxiliary is not unknown to classic 
writers. Herodotus (i. 32) has the following phrase: — h hihn 
HiKridu rovrspov rojv st6(a>v firivi fidxponpov ytvi<f0ai = but if every other 
year should become longer by a month. For other examples in 
the same author see i., 109, ii., 11, 14, 99. 

The perfect and pluperfect active are formed as follows : — 
'^X^ yeypafifisvov^ or sx^ ypd-^ziv^ = I have written. 
sX^ig „ „ g%s/^ „ X. r. A. 

and iix"^^ yiypaiJ^fiivovy or 8/';;^ov ypd-^uv^ = I had written. 
ilX^g „ ilx^g „ X. r. X. 

the participle in the first form agreeing in gender, number, and 
case with the object of the verb. The corresponding tenses of 

^ The letters enclosed within the parenthesis are never written, and the 
final » in all these forms of the future is very generally omitted. 
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the passive voice are expressed by means of the substantive verb 
and the perfect participle, as were the subjunctive and optative 
of these tenses even in classic times. But these forms for the 
perfect and pluperfect are Kttle used, the aorist being employed 
in Modem, as it also was in Ancient Greek, instead of the perfect 
and pluperfect, wherever this can be done consistently with per- 
spicuity. 

To mark more distinctly at once the imperfection and the pro- 
gress of Modem Greek in relation to the verb, some remarks of 
a less positive character must be added. It cannot be said, for 
example, that verbs in i^i^ or the aorists middle, have been re- 
stored, yet they are occasionally used ; sometimes also the optative 
occurs in the truly optative sense ; the infinitive, taken substan- 
tively, is common, but after a verb it is resolved, as in Eomaic, 
by y^ with the subjunctive ; also the classic ^^i^i is disputing the 
ascendancy of the Romaic s^iara/. 

5. In regard to constraction, the same unsettledness prevails 
as in the vocabulary. The ancient canons regarding concord are 
indeed universally observed; but those regarding government 
are very much at the discretion of the writer. All the preposi- 
tions have been restored except atj^<pi^ and their ancient syntax is 
generally attended to : acri, however, is often allowed to retain 
the accusative case to which it has been so long wedded in the 
popular dialects ; ^tf, the truncated /W'grA, is often used with the 
accusative instead of the modal and instrumental dative of the 
ancients ; and only a few verbs are yet construed with the simple 
genitive or dative required by ancient syntax, instead of the 
Romaic analysis by a^ri or «/« with the accusative. In short, here 
also reappears the fact of a compromise, of which, however, the 
final terms have yet to be settled. 

The vagueness of the above indications, however displeasing 
to the classical scholar familiar with the rectilineal distinctness 
of the ancient Attic gi'ammar, is nevertheless necessitated by the 
present fluctuating state of Modem Greek, and is really an enco- 
mium on the good sense of Modem Greek writers ; for it mani- 
fests their conviction that only by carrying the nation along with 
it can the language truly advance. How just were the notions 
entertained by Koraes regarding scholastic interference with a 
living language will appear from the third of the following 
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extracts, which are taken from page 144 of M, Sophocles' 
Chrestomathy, and, though in what would now be called an 
humble style, represent the model Modem Greek of fifty years 

ago:— 

1. 'Orav r& fotirKffAsm shn QaXuffiv ap^r^v v6i, fidvvmras hg ra at€^ 
yj^^y aXXij ^(fug ^spa^jreta dsv fisvss ^Xgov dt* abrd^ "jrapS^ vet k'jn<fTpi<p(a(Si xai 
nroKiv hg rjjv dpycctav avTuv ZapQaporfira. 

2. 'H fiXXsz-vJ/zg ra>9 ^gyaXwv iXarrw/tctrwv hg rhvg dvyy^affsTg 
'T^oe^^srat ^oXXax/g d'Tth ac&miav roO vohg^ fhr^r ilvat *irdvror* aToriXetffJba 
Trjf xotvrjg a^irijg rov xai^ov hg rhv o^oTov y^d<po\j(fir likiyoy (poQiTrat vd 
'XiCji o(f^'i ^si* g/M^a^6 vd 'TTSTirat u-vJ/jjXa. 

3. *0/ XSytot ^vd^sg rou ^^voug €/va/ (putfixd ot vo/MO0srai rrjg yXdi^tf^g^ 
r^y o'Toiav XaXsT rh s&vog' aXX* ihai vofiodirat dTifAox^arixov 'ir^dyfiurog, 
*Eig duTBvg dvf}X€t ^ bto^&udtg rrjg yXojtrtfrig, dXX' tj yXwtftfa ihat xrniAot 
oXov Tov Uvovg, xal xrrifia h^6v? 

Valuable as were the contributions of Koraes to Modem 
Greek, Modern Greek itself, as deriving from Komaic on the 
one hand, and from ancient Attic on the other, was neither 
improvised by him nor claimed to be so. These elements, to cue 
of which Modem Greek owes its intelligibility, and to the other 
its power of indefinite expansion and improvement, were in 
presence throughout all the Byzantine period ; for, on the one 
hand, the succession has never been broken of Greeks who not 
only studied the Ancient, but composed in it treatises on a great 
variety of subjects, whilst, on the other, Romaic was in the 
mouths of the people, and known to scholars as the popular 
dialect. Though known by them only to be despised, yet, the 
course of things, in language as in nature, being irresistible, 
they employed it in their familiar conversational and epistolary 
style ; and, in tracing the origin of Modem Greek, it is essential 
to consider, not the compositions of the 15th and subsequent 
centmies which betray a sedulous imitation of ancient authors, 
but those in which the educated of that period express their 
thoughts with more or less freedom, and, as it were, extempore. 

Two such examples are given in the appendix to Kodrikas' 
work already mentioned, one a speech delivered by the emperor 
John Paleologos in a private meeting of the eastern prelates in 
the patriarch's house at Florence, and the other a letter written 

^ For translation, see p. 68. 
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in 1465 by Cardinal Bessarion^ one of the few Greeks who 
joined the papal church, to the tutor of the last Greek emperor^s 
three nephews, sons of Thomas Porphyrogenitus. This letter 
has been preserved by Phrantzes, and may be found at p. 
416 of the Bonn edition (1838) of his history. The Cardinal 
begins with classical Greek, but soon descends to a more fa- 
miliar stjle; and although, fix)m the publicity and solemnity 
of the occasion, the emperor's speech is more carefully worded 
throughout, yet the conversational Romaic now and then pierces 
through. 

The first extract is from the body of the Cardinal's letter, as 
follows: — ** *H hysvi/a cov^ sJvai xardi rh 'jra^hv w(r^g^ 5/o/X7jrjjg rcav 

p^omffijrg rijv ^atdevtfiv reav, xai rSt fjdri ruv. Neb yhovv^ xaXSc xa/ 
^i'jratdsvfisva, civ 6iktri va e^ovv rifjb^v e^Si,* 1/ bt /lii, 6iXovv rSi xara- 
^^ov^ffstVy xai uvtSl xai iffag tdu, xai ovde tfr^afsTi^ ^Xovv v6i dag idovv. 
Me rhv /laxa^iTTiv "* rbv av0svrfiv rb¥ irars^a roug sffwrly^afisv 'Tg^/ tovtow 
xai exiiSfog hZoiXiro va r6i hdvtfpf xai va rA "jroiTjCfi va t^ovv (p^ayytxa 
TavrsXojg^ rjyovv va axoXouhuCi rjjv txxXfiaiav xar^t, nrdvra utdav Aar/Vo/, 
xai 0^1 aXksoigy vcb IMvuivrai Aarmxug, vcIj fiddouv vSc yovari^ouv rhvg 
wti^e^ovrag, xai Ildira xai xa^bivaXiovg xai roxig aXXovg av&svrag, vd 
d^irofSxiirdZ^mrat rh xe^dX/v roug vd rifioidt ro'jg ^ai^sruvTug dvrovg, 
'Orav v^dyovv vd idovv xa&dtvdXfjv ri dXXov S/ioiov dv^svTTiv, vd firidh 
xa&iifouv '7ro(^ojg, d/i^^ vd yoyari^ovv xai d^sxjj, orav rovg si'irjl exsTvog^ 
vd (frixoj&outfiv, *0 de fj^axa^irrig sxsTiiog tXeyiv or/ xai *7roXXdxtg av rovg 
rh si'TTutfty vd /JLTibiv xadri<sci>6tv, 'Aurcb oZv oXa h&viMdd&s rd vd rovg 
vov&sr^(f6rs, xai vd rovg ^aiBsixfirt xaXd, "Ert *roirj(ftre 8ri rh ^dhidfLa 
rovg vd efvai (fsfivhv xai r/fitov, 37 6/niXta rovg ^^ritfifieardrTi, xai t) (pcavrj 

1 'H ivyiiPi/« ffov is no title of rank now at least, but a polite expression by 
which the party addressed is indicated without being named. 
' Romaic still prefers the active form of yivofi»t. 

3 ihei for Sii, Professor Boss noticed a similar metathesis in the island of 
Astypalsea, where beasts of burden are called not ^«« as elsewhere, but <w^«. 

4 /Aaxa^irnfy as a German would say " mein seliger Vater" — ^my late (lite- 
rally blessed) father. 

« a/ifi=JLv fcfi came to be a Romaic equivalent for «xx«, according to 
Koraes, because av /lii and axxa can be interchanged in certain cases ; thus 
xecxei to Uafttf — ^you havc donc wrong ; af^n rt Hhxti »« xa(Au — but {i,e, if not 
that) what would you have me do ? 
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rovs vA sivat fiirpa xai ri^ifiia^ rh ^Xs/i/iia rovg 'jr^otfsxrixhv, v^ firidh 
^d(fxei)(^iv idStOsv xaxiWiv. * Ag rt/iovv ^avraf. otg aya^oDv aravra^, ag 
(Suvruyiybidi 'jrdvrag, xai rovg edixovg ruv ^ xa) rovg ^svovg, fiird r/fiTJS* 
Mfidsv iJvai oKaZovtxoij oig shas rarity o) xai ripifior xa) firidsv h&vfiovvrai 
Brt fhat QatftXiug aToyovoi, dfiri ctg sv^vfiomrat on sTvat hitayfimi dich 
rhv rC'jrov rwv, 6p<pavoi, ^evoi,^ oX&jrru^or ort sJvat %/>«/« vet t^ovv d'^rh ^sva 
yipta' xai on otv div s^utf/v dfir^v, av hv^v shat (p^Svifioi^, av ovBh 
iTvas ra'jntvo/j av 6vdev nfiZffi ^dvrag, dvds rovg dsXovv n/tirjffstv 6i aXXo/, 
dfi^ OsXovv rovg airo6rps<pi(S&at 'S'dvrsg, 'Avrd ovv oka ^povrttfs ra 
xaXd f) svysvsia (Sou fisrd xai rov KptroTouXov*'^^ 

TJie emperor's speech begins thus : — 

** 'HfiiTg Tarspeg dyiot rjT^&o/iev o^ojtfdrj'Tors iv rfj <t>payyta, xai syu 
ovdev iXiVTi&Tixa /ubSvog sX^iTSi, 'Ovbs syoj rip^dfifiv ravrrjv rrjv Mkm 
TrpZrog, aXX* sv^vfieTffh on 6 'jrarrip fiov^ 6 QaciXsvg^ d'jrh rhv xaiphv 
o^ov fjv sig rh 6^afir,Xi0Vf^ xai gtfrg/Xg rhv svhaifiova ^Itadvvriv exi?\iov hg 
r^v *IraX/ay, xai jjp^aro rov roiobrov spyov' i'Ttdratfh ydp rhv Ca<r/Xga, 
rhv 'jrarspa fj^ov, xai riiv yvSxfiv dvrov xai r^v 'jrpa^iv^ ort ov fiovov 
v*!cripyjtv dpifSrog (pi\dco(pog^ dXKd xai rm doy/ndruv rrjg exxXrialag 
Xs'jtrorarog s^fiyrjr^g. ^^'X^ 7^P ovvrjyopov xai rhv Jlarpidpyriv 
sxe/i/ov xvpiv ^ "Ev&vfitov^ rhv ovrotg hdpirov xai hoXoyov dxp6rarov, 
To<fovroi ds xai rrjXtxovroi v'jrdp^ovrsg ovx hofiffav rov roiovrov spyov rjjv 
s'7n^stp7i(fiv, dXXd xai ^p^avro, xai I'^s&vfiovv rsXe/wtfa/ dvro, * O xatphg 
ds Ifj/Teobidi rovro' s^&aav ovv rh spyov xai hg fjfiag, ov^' ui(S*JFSp hg rovg 
nrph rjfiuVj dXXd xai fiaXXov xpstrrorspug,'* 

In the first of these examples the Cardinal's Eomaic is elevated 
somewhat by his knowledge of Ancient Greek, and in the second 
the emperor's Ancient Greek is lowered by his daily habit of 

* Thus are formed the Romaic possessive pronouns : — 

i^ixes fAou = mj. « ^iKOi fiets = OUr. 

„ „ <rov = thy. „ „ ffas = your. 

„ „ rot; = his or its. „ „ '^'"'^1 —their. 

„ „ Tfis = her or its. „ „ rw S 

tiixcs used frequently to be written as in the text, with an initial i. 
2 For translation, see p. 68. 

8 \lit(An>.tov^ the isthmus of Corinth, so called from the distance across being 
about six mUes. 

* Kv^tv for Kv^iov, There are very early instances of the termination mj 
being contracted into /?, see No. 284 of Boekh's collection of inscriptions, 
where An/iiir^ts occurs for AnfAnT^tos, 

* For translation, see" p. 59. 
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speaking almost Romaic in familiar conversation ; for the Car- 
dinal could not have admitted so much Eomaic into a letter, 
unless such had been the style of familiar conversation among 
the learned of that period. That the Cardinal did not attempt 
fine writing is very evident ; and that the emperor, without aim- 
ing at classicism, spoke naturally in the somewhat higher style 
which the occasion demanded, appears from the use of sxivrj&rixa 
for Jx/v^^jjv, from the construction first of rip^dfiTiv with the ac- 
cusative, and then of Tjp^aro with the genitive, as well as from 
the accusative with d^6> These instances of negligence disprove 
all affectation of propriety; and it is thus clearly established 
that, towards the close of the Byzantine empire, there was being 
formed amongst the educated, without any set purpose whatever, 
and merely under the force of circumstances, a middle dialect 
between the Ancient Greek of professedly literary composi- 
tions on the one hand, and the Eomaic of the vulgar on the 
other. 

Although this medley of classicism and vulgarism continued to 
circulate among the learned — because though base it was conve- 
nient coin — after the fall of Constantinople, as I doubt not it 
also circulated amongst them many centuries before, yet its only 
chance of recognition and purification lay in the emancipation of 
the Greek mind, in the disruption of the scholastic system which 
confined all learning to the study of the ancients, and in the con- 
sequent demand for a truly national language and literature. 
That period came, and Eugenius was its " representative man." 
Born at Corfu in 1716 of an ancient and honourable but no 
longer wealthy family, he seems to have early attracted attention 
by his capacity for learning. By the liberality of certain mer- 
chants, he was enabled to study in Italy and other countries, 
where he acquired the Latin, Italian, French, German, and 
Hebrew languages, together with an immense stock of miscella- 
neous lore. In his voluminous works he appears as a preacher 
and divine, a mathematician and philosopher, but his most 
efficient services were rendered in the direction of schools, or 
rather, as from the higher instruction dispensed they should be 
called, colleges,' which the Greeks in Turkey had full liberty to 
maintain at their own expense. 

To estimate these services aright it must be remembered that, 
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at the beginning of last century, the Greek mind, no less than 
the Greek nationality, was in bondage : Turkish domination 
chained up the one, ecclesiastical bigotry locked up the other. 
In 1715 one of Eugenius' predecessors in the direction of the 
school at Jannina, by only a cursory reference to Malebranche, 
gave offence to the clergy, who in philosophy tolerated only the 
pagan Aristotle ; and this spirit of exclusiveness was extended to 
subjects the most remote from theology. 

Wherever Eugenius presided he introduced mathematical 
studies, and over the gate of the school on Mount Athos, of 
which he was the first director, he had Plato's dictum inscribed: — 

Tee>)fM6Tpy}<f(av iitftru' 6v xwXuw. 

In philosophy, from the just balance of his own mind no less than 
from the policy dictated by his circumstances, he prelected 
rather as a critic than as the advocate of a system, usually giving 
two series of lessons on the same subject, in the course of which 
he expounded the views of two different, often of two adverse 
authors. Notwithstanding this moderation, however, he was 
manifestly a reformer, and therefore all who kept plodding along 
the beaten track which he had left, became his enemies. Be- 
cause, holding tradition comparatively cheap, he thought it worth 
while to meet philosophers on their own ground, and show the 
compatibility of reason with revelation, the jnonks alleged that 
infidelity was preaching from the professorial chair ; and gram- 
marians were found among his colleagues who stigmatized his 
lessons in arithmetic and geometry as superfluous and useless. 
(itipirr^ xai &x?n<fra.) But for the prestige of his sacerdotal 
character, the popularity of his preaching, and the fame of his 
learning, this outcry of bigots, clerical and scholastic, would have 
shut up at its threshold his useful career ; and it did avail to 
drive him successively from the directorship of the schools at 
Jannina, on Mount Athos, and in Constantinople. On this last 
occasion (1765) he retired to Germany, where he spent ten 
years, chiefly at Leipsic, publishing his works. Of these his 
logic, written in Ancient Greek, became the basis of all philoso- 
phical study to the Greeks ; and the contents of his 2«ra^r/ov 
*"E.yTpiro)f (threefold cord. See Ecclesiastes iv. 12), written in 
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the middle dialect referred to above, which, under the pen of 
Eugenius, received almost the very form it now has under 
the name of Modem Greek, show how eager he was to build 
up the faith of his countrymen on a solid foundation. These 
contents are translations of Soame Jenyns on the divinity of 
Christianity, Desaubre on the internal credibility of the Evan- 
gelists, and Calmet on the genealogy of Christ. These transla- 
tions, indeed, seem to have been intended as remedies against an 
anticipated evil, for Eugenius had a good deal of intercourse 
and many discussions with Voltaire at Berlin, and thus learned 
to appreciate the dangers of that mental revolution which 
obtained so terrible an expression on the political arena of France 
towards the close of his own life. 

In 1775, on the invitation of Catherine II., he went to St 
Petersburg, where, after directing for a short time an institution 
for the education of young Russian nobles, he was raised to the 
priesthood, having previously had . only deacon's orders, and 
appointed bishop of Sclavonia and Kherson. He afterwards 
demitted his bishopric, and returned to St Petersburg, where, 
pursuing his learned studies to the last, he died in 1806. 

A detailed biography of Eugenius, for which, however, the 
materials are not known to exist, would unfold to our view that 
awakening of the Greek mind under which the Turkish yoke 
became insupportable, and the struggle for national independence 
a necessity. From the period of the schism until Eugenius, 
the only intellectual commerce between the east and west of 
Europe consisted in works of controversial theology, so numerous 
indeed as to form of themselves an extensive library ; but, from 
the abstruseness of their subjects, of doubtful edification to their 
authors, and absolutely barren to the people. Eugenius, how- 
ever, brought the Greek mind into contact with the science and 
philosophy of the west, and from his time till now, Greek scho- 
lars have been eagerly appropriating, after his example, the 
accumulated treasures of Italy and France, Germany and Eng- 
land. Now, for the expression of this immense amount of various 
new matter, the classical vocabulary no longer sufficed, as when 
Aristotle was the only master of philosophy, and Euclid of 
mathematics in the Greek schools. At the very outset of his 
admirable treatise on Religious Toleration, Eugenius finds it 
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convenient to frame a new word, dH^i&pfi<fxu'ay that should exactly 
express that idea, and so in a thousand other instances. Besides, 
in consequence of the mental awakening, before Eugenlus ended 
his career, it was no longer a few hundred youths that were to 
be taught science and philosophy, but a whole nation, unprac- 
tised in Ancient Greek, that was to be instructed in its rights, 
animated to their vindication, and, if successful, guided in their 
exercise* A dialect intelligible to all, and at the same time ade- 
quate to the expression of whatever belongs to modem civilization, 
thus became educationally and politically a national want ; nor 
can the fact be otherwise accounted for that all learned Greeks, 
who are at the same time public-spirited citizens and practical 
men, have discarded Ancient Greek in their compositions, and 
adopted the Modem. 

Eugenius* greatest feat in respect of Greek was his translation 
into Homeric verse of Virgil's Georgics and iSneid ; but, as 
regards the subject of these pages, it remains only to give a 
specimen of what may be called his Modern Greek. The follow- 
ing is the second paragraph of his tract on Religious Toleration: 

adid<popov, *0 ddtdfopoi div ^Trdtf^^r 6 d'xaQ^g^ xa} dvdXyrjros dvaic&yireT. 
6 dva/<f&fiTuv eig rl vd yvfivdtfTi, xai eig r) vd e^TTidsi^ri rijy dvrou dvo^^v J 
xai sxsmg sig rhv h^oTov hubh bia^tpu^ sirs rovro hrs IxiTSfo ^/(frsvsraf^ 
cro/av 'TTOTS OsXb/ XccCg/ ^spi rd 'Trttfrsvria fiiptfivav, (ppovrida^ oXug sTi(fr- 
po^TIv ; *Oudh lephg^ dvrhv rd rr^g 'irltfTeug 'jr/tfriv biupitf/u^svug (i^ s^ovra, 
'Avs^i&pficxog bh yinrai xvpiug 6 roiovrog, dXX* sJvat a6pri(fxog»^ 

That middle dialect, of which the above is an example, Euge- 
nius employed only in his more popular works, and was far from 
contemplating that universal sovereignty which Modem Greek 
has now acquired. All his strictly philosophical writings are in 
ancient Greek, and he scouts in no very gentle terms the idea of 
teaching philosophy in a popular dialect. In his Logic, page 50, 
he says : — '* ToTg ydp h ixptt ;^u5a/^ vapsvufpatf/iisvotg gyxo-cfcCou//tf vo/ p/Xo- 
(foftxoTg Xg^i^/o/g, dvrov fiovovov^i rov rr^g yviLtSstag xi'^ovg rjj xe^aXfj 
•vj/a^g/v hixa<sr xai (piXo<fo(poiJvr£g d^a/3g6rwj, dvofiro.hov<fi veavtxug^ 
* Extfvptxrsov Sipa rd ^vda'i(fri ftXocopsTv s^n'ayysX'XSfJiiSva ZtZXibdpiaj rfjg 

] «yi^iV^f)0-x«y. This, and the cognate terms, which Eugenius framed, were 
received into the language, and are now in common use. 
* For translation, see p. 59. 
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'EXKddoi pcavfjg ag 0J69 n i^i/nsXou/Jksvougy fg avsv 6vds ratv TaXat ^ef/Xoffo- 
pn*6ruv itfrh dTovatf^a/.'* ^ His influence on the language therefore 
was mainly indirect ; he pi'epared the way for a change in it by 
developing the ivdidhrog \6yog of the nation ; the direct influence 
was to be exerted by others^ and the man whose writings contri- 
buted most to methodise and recommend modem Greek, was 
Koraes. 

Bom at Smyrna in 1748, the two sentiments, which formed his 
main-springs of action throughout life, were early developed, 
namely, patriotism, synonymous in his case with hatred of the 
Turk, and a passion for learning. In his native town he was 
greatly assisted in his lingual and other studies by the Dutch 
consular chaplain, Bemhard Keun, of whom he makes frequent 
and affectionate mention in his autobiography and correspondence. 
At the age of twenty-four he became his father's mercantile 
agent at Amsterdam, where he spent six years ; but the ledger 
was the least interesting of his books, and in 1778 he was 
recalled. He returned with the greatest reluctance, because his 
darling project was to study medicine in France, in order that, 
should he be obliged to live among the Turks, he might exercise 
among them the only profession which procured respectful treat- 
ment for the Greeks. After four melancholy years at Smyrna, 
his wishes were at length complied with, and in 1782 he arrived 
at Montpellier. He distinguished himself in this famous medical 
school, and, having obtained his diploma, removed to Paris in 
1788, where, instead of practising his profession, he engaged in 
literary labours, most of them having a patriotic aim, and where 
he died in 1833. 

Let no one conclude, from the fame of Koraes in connection 
with Modem Greek, that in general scholarship he was inferior 
to the best of his cotemporaries ; on the contrary, his researches 
into Modem Greek disclose his immense erudition in the Ancient, 
of which besides he gave other and special proofs. Few could 
have produced a translation of Hippocrates 'jrepi dspuvy bbdruvy %a} 
rSirm equal to that which he published in 1800, with long prole- 
gomena and notes. Nor was his scholarship unacknowledged by 
his cotemporaries. Napoleon selected him to prepare a transla- 
tion of Strabo's geography, the first volume of which was pre- 

^ For translatioD, see p. 60. 
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sented to the emperor in. 1805. In a letter dated Leyden, July 
22d of that same year, Wyttenbach, writing to Larcher, calls 
Koraes " not only a Grecian, but a veritable Greek." In 1807, 
his edition of Isocrates procured for him the title " Patriarch of 
Greek Philology," and in 1814, he received an oflScial letter 
inquiring if he would accept a Greek chair in the ColUge Royal. 
But certainly, whilst the Greeks are proud of him as a scholar, it 
is as a national bene&ctor that his memory is retained with 
gratitude, and his name mentioned with veneration. 

The four brothers, Zosimades, distinguished above all other 
Greek merchants for munificence, — and the merchants have been 
princes to the enslaved Greeks by their patronage of letters — 
addressed to i^oraes, long before the outbreak of the Greek 
revolution, this question : ^o/b^ thai o rpS^og rov wi s'jnra^vvfj ng 
r^y &^X^fi.hny Tfji 'EWddog avaymrjtriv ; what is the way to further 
the begun regeneration of Greece t Koraes, in his answer, urged 
the diffiision of the classic Greek authors, with notes in Ancient, 
and prolegomena in Modem Greek ; and was himself charged 
with the execution of the work. Thus originated the ^^ Greek 
Library," consisting of 17 vols., the first of which, called 
UpSdpofiog, appeared in 1805, one year before the death of Euge- 
nius, and made a great sensation. Amid the general enthusiasm 
which greeted the_ successive volumes, might be heard, as in the 
case of Eugenius, the grumbling of the clergy, who mistook the 
foe of superstition for an infidel, and the sneer of the pedants vvho 
affected the ^6rs fioi Xsxdvnv susceptibility at the installation of 
Modem Greek. Koraes demonstrated the absolute necessity, in 
order to national reconstitution and progress, of adopting a truly 
national language : applying philosophical criticism, under the 
light of antiquity, to Romaic, he discovered in it innumerable 
remains of Ancient Greek, and showed how far at that time they 
might be restored to their ancient forms ; finally, by his volumi- 
nous compositions in Modem Greek, remarkable for perspicuity, 
I may not say he presented his countrymen with a language 
of his framing, but he made them conscious of possessing a 
language which required only cultivation to rank with the most 
polished of Europe. Besides the seventeen volumes of the ^^ Greek 
Library," Koraes published twenty-two others of or on Greek 
literature, including five of the "Araxra, that inestimable treasure 
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to the student of Bomaic and Modem - Greek. The gigantic 
industry of Koraes may be imagined from the extent of his 
authorship and editorship, amounting together, to not less than 
fifty octavo volumes ; and this exclusive of an immense corres- 
pondence, in which the strength of both his private friendship 
and his patriotism conspicuously appears. In short, on accoimt 
of his labours, and the privations in the midst of which they were 
carried on, Koraes may justly be called the literary hero and 
martyr of the Greek revolution. 

An anecdote from the recent history of Greek lexicography 
will show that the ecclesiastical, the most powerftilly constituted 
interest among the Greeks, was not with Koraes ; and this will 
be another proof that, had not the movement he led on corres- 
ponded with the nation's wants, it could not have succeeded. 
In 1800, the question was raised at the instance of Photiades, 
director of the Greek school at Bucharest, " How can we get a 
useftil lexicon for our schools I" At that time, besides the Miya 
Agg/xo'v of Barinus, dedicated to Leo X., and wholly in Ancient 
Greek, Eomaic-speaking youths had no help in their classical 
studies save the small and very defective quarto of Constantinos, 
published in 1754, and written in the spoken dialect. The above 
question received practical answers from Vienna and Constanti- 
nople. From the former. Gazes sent his Modem Greek transla- 
tion of Schneider's lexicon to Venice, where it was published in 
three 4to volumes in 1809, 1812, 1816 ; and at Constantinople, 
the patriarchal school undertook the composition of a folio lexicon, 
called xiQcarhg — ^the Ark; of which vol. i. appeared in 1819, and 
vol. ii. in 1821, when the terrible scenes consequent on the Greek 
revolution interrupted the publication. The materials were taken 
from Stephanus ; but the learned na^raSg^, not understanding 
the signs of the times, wrote the explanations in Ancient Greek. 

I would venture to remark that too much credit has been 
given to the Greek Church as the conservatrix of the national 
language. The daily reading of its voluminous services, the 
practice of drawing up ecclesiastical minutes in Byzantine Greek, 
and the study of the fathers have no doubt kept the higher clergy 
familiar with the ancient language, just as similar causes have 
maintained a certain knowledge of Latin among the Roman 
priests ; but I know not how the popular dialects have profited 
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by all this, unless indeed by the acquisition of such fragmentary 
phrases as ^60u deXovrog^ 6uof, p^ap/r/, ^jj yhotro^ rgrgXgtfra/, on the 
Strength of which some would make out Romaic to be much less 
defective than it is. If the Greek Church, with the blindness 
characteristic, of traditional institutions, has proceeded on the 
supposition that the present has no business to differ from the 
past, even in language, and has thus succeeded in maintaining 
the ascendancy of the ancient dialect within a limited circle, it 
has renounced by that very policy whatever control it might 
otherwise have exerted over the dialectical anarchy prevailing 
beyond its immediate pale. Had there been all along fewer 
church-readings in an unknown tongue, and more preaching in 
a known one, the ecclesiastical style might have become the 
standard of the national language, and the literary obligations of 
posterity to the church would have been much greater than 
they are. 

To popular schools, and to the press, Modern Greek is mainly 
indebted for its spread and its prospect of ultimate consolidation. 
It deserves to be known that, in the organisation of its schools, 
the petty kingdom of Greece may challenge comparison with the 
most advanced nations of Europe. The following summary of 
the official educational returns for 1853 is borrowed from the 
a>o/i//§ for June of that year : — . 

Attendance. 
Popular schools, in which the instruction is 

gratuitous, for boys, - - - - 279) «„ AA-i 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, for girls, - - - 36 T ' 

Greek schools, with four teachers each, - 72 5,750 
Gymnasia, with seven teachers each, - 7 1,950 

Private Gymnasia competing with the former, 4 I 

University, with forty professors, - - 1 400 

Besides these, there are normal schools for the training of 
male and female teachers, as also special schools, theological and 
military, agricultural and artistic. 

Of course, without the patriotic liberality of Greek merchants 
throughout the world, so many institutions, conferring remote 
rather than immediate benefits, could neither have been founded 
nor be efficiently maintained in so small and poor a country as 
is the kingdom of Greece. Athens, however, is the capital not 
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only of Greece, but of the Greeks everywhere, as is clearly 
e\dnce(i by the surprising development of its periodical press. 
With a population somewhat over 30,000, it possesses about 
twenty newspapers, of which four are published twice, and the 
rest once a week, besides seven monthly or bi-monthly periodi- 
cals, literary and scientific.^ 

Modern Greek literature is not wanting in poetry, but the 
chief productions of the non-periodical press are school-books, 
translations of romances from the French, and hand-books of 
the various arts and sciences, in which last to fix the nomencla- 

^ To combat the possible incredulity of the reader regarding this un- 
exampled literary activity, I copy from the fly-leaf of the Spectateur de V 
Orient for September 1853, one of the seven publications above referred to, 
the following catalogue of the entire Greek periodical press : — 

ATHia^ES. JOURNAUX. 



Journal Official du Gouvemement, 

La Minerve. 

Le Siecle. 

L'Espdrance. 

L'Orient. 

La Semaine. 

Le Journal des ^tudiants. 

La Jeune Grece. 



La Pandore. 
La Mnemosyne. 
La Themis. 
L'Abeille Medicale. 

SYRA. 

Le Mercure. 
L'Eole. 



Le National. 
Le Zephyr. 
Le Nouveau Monde. 
La Renommee. 
La Fleche. 

Le Miroir Grec (en Fran9ais.) 
L'Observatoire d'Athenes (en Fran- 
9ais^) 

OUVRAGES PERIODIQUES. 

L'Euterpe. 

La Bibliotheque du Peuple. 
Le Spectateur de I'Orient (en 
Fran9ais.) 

JOURNAUX. 

I L'Union. 
' Le Labanira. 



PATRAS. 

Journal de Patras. 

TRIPOLIS. 
NAUPLIE. 
CHHALOIS. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Le T^egraphe de Bosphore. i 

Le Journal de Constantinople (en 
Fran9ais.) I 

SMTRNE. 

L'Amalthee. l 

Le Journal de Smyrne. I 



Le Minos. 
L'Amelioration. 
Journal des Lois. 
L^Hell^ne. 

L'Orient (Journal Turco-Grec pour 
les Chretiens de I'Asie.) 



L*Impartial (en Fran9ais.) 
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ture is always a main problem. How greatly such manuals 
are needed is clear from the fact that some of the professorial 
lectures in the University of Athens, instead of being read for 
the stimulus and general guidance of the students, are dictated 
for entire transcription, no text-book on the subject treated of 
having as yet been prepared ; indeed, the immense disproportion 
between the irksome labour and the slender profit of transcribing 
so much, and poring over hastily-written notes, is the subject of 
general and just complaint among the students. The ancient 
Greeks were no linguists, and their ignorance of other languages 
safeguarded the purity of their own ; besides, in the arts and 
sciences they had no masters, and were therefore under no 
temptation to borrow. The modem Greeks, on the other hand, 
are polyglott in the highest degree, and, in appropriating the 
intellectual treasures to which their lingual acquirements give 
them access, they inevitably supply the blanks in their own 
literary and scientific language by directly translating foreign 
expressions. Foreign words, however, are rigorously excluded ; 
and even in the weekly press, the names of foreign newspapers, 
sometimes also of foreign places, are subjected to translation. 
Thus the Times is known as o x^ovog^ the Morning Herald as 
s^^mg K^^ug, etc., and whereas in English it would sound ridi- 
culous to call le palais des Tuilleries the palace of the Tileworks, 
it is actually translated by rja dvaxroga rwv Ki^dfiiim in Modem 
Greek. 

The fact, that the style of thought among the modem Greeks 
has been cast in the European mould, opposes an invincible bar- 
rier to the complete restoration of the ancient language. Even 
witli the same vocabulary and the same grammar. Modem Greek 

CORFU. 

Journal du Gouvemement. , L*Ami de la Verite. 

Le Phoenix (Recueil Periodique.) 
ZAI7TE. I Le Bouquet (Recueil Periodique.) 

In the autumn of 1863, the Athenian press teemed with publications on 
the Eastern question, and copies have reached me of four newspapers (r« 

navfXXijyitfy, o 'retXectof KetXecS^vTdvoSj h ^Evirtis rov Ttvovs and h KmvretvrtfdCvta'Aji), 

established since the date of the above list, so that the general estimate in 
the text respecting the Athenian periodical press makes the nearest possible 
approximation to the truth. 
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would necessarily differ from Ancient, because the ancient modes 
of conception are gone for ever. Capo d' Istrias wrote like a 
philosopher when he penned the following sentences : ^* '^y^ 

bo^aZ^ui on hh shat a/ Xs^stg outs a/ fpdffsig ruiv *jraKatm (fvyypa^sottv 
oToy /Aoii bvdxoXilouv va xaraXdZojfJbiv rdg moiai r«v, *AXX slvai dvrri fj 
fisraQoXri tuv tdsuv, aurj) jj dta(popd tov rp&jrov rou ivvos/V, o'jrov fias 
sfi/jtobiZit yd (fv/ii^TspiXdCujiisv r^v dvr^v svvoiav xard rhv dvrbv rpo'jrov, xa&* 
6v 6 (rvyypa(piifiy xard rjjv bid6s(Siv rm ibeuv rovy t^v tfuveXaCa* xai sx 
rovTou 'Tposp^srat xai jj bia<popd rrji sxfpdtfseoi'^^ ^ This diversity in 
the style of thought necessarily implies diversity in the style of 
composition; and here lies the extreme limit wherq Modern 
Greek must eventually stop in its course of assimilation to the 
Ancient. It is not likely, however, that this limit will ever be 
< reached, owing to the necessity, from the popular constitution of 
modem society, of sooner or later filling up the chasm which still 
exists between th^ spoken language even of the educated, and 
their written style. 

As summing up the view I have been led to form regarding' 
the present state and future prospects of Modem Greek, and as 
presenting a fair specimen of the approved style now current, I 
conclude with an extract from No. 36 of the Pandora, one of the 
Athenian literary periodicals mentioned in the preceding note. 
By comparing the style of this extract with that of Koraes, the 
reader will perceive what great progress the literary language 
has made since his time : — *Ovbh hx^spetfrepov rrji /p^voyf^a^/ag sxsfvrn 
TOV vorifiarog rr^g d*jrh ro\J xaXa^ou d*7roppio\j(Sviiy fjbdXKSra, 8rav 'TtpSxtirai 
'TTipi dvTtxstfiEvov Tfspi o5 gVf ccy^argu^jj ribri r} dpyatd yXutSday xai rou 
o'TTotov v'xdp'^si 'TTph 6<p&aXfiojv rh xsi/ciivov oubsv budyipidTipov tov Z^caypafixov 
xai yjpitifiarivov X6yov rov d^rh rra •^vyr^g hx'jeT^ydZpwoi^ fitd'KKSrcf, orav 
'TTpoxrirat *:np) dvrtxiiii/svov vseu, d^a/roDvroj brifj^/ovpylav opcav xa} rpi^ruv 
sx<ppd(feeog, *H dvriQidig dvrri v^dp^si i/g cratfav yXwccav, ibiug be hg 
rjjv TjfierspaVy btort 6 ^a)7ipbg xal ifJ^'^vyog exsTvog "kSyog ehat d'ffstxovitffia 

^ For translation, see p. 60. 

' An investigation of Modem Greek literature fully bears out the state- 
ment of the writer : witness the Bacchanalian songs of Athanasios Christo- 
poulos, and the satires of Alexandres Soutzos, both of which are downright 
Romaic, or little short of it. Koraes has left his opinion on record, that no 
great tragedy can be produced in Modem Greek prior to the year 1960 ; 
this may or may not be, but the prophecy would have been infallibly true of 
a comedy. 
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rou 'rpo(pofixo{jy Tap rifii^ hi 6 Tpo<poptxhg \6'yos dtapepu dvff/udug rov 
ypa'jrrovy na) aDrhg v^h ruv Xoymrspcov avhpm ofii'Koijfiivog, xai avrbg 
'TTsp) ruv (ffroudatoTipcav avrixstfiiveov 'TrpayfAarevS/isvog. NA/ jCtsv iig ToXXa 
fjdri iravriffdri furdi. ro\j ypa^Trrov, lig "jroKKdi, Sfiug bKSrdZjsi sr/. Ex tovtov 
'x:'kst(frti Tap avrff VTap^et tri avdifiaXia xai gXXg/'vJ//j axpiZdag* svrevOev 
ds %a) ort, Srav 6 ypaierhg "Koyog hbUrai r^v Z^tanporr^Ta ro\j Tpopopixov, 
ajayxatug fisrs^si xara rh /^aXXov xai ^rrov rScg dvcafiaXiag ixs/vrig^ 

xai r£p! rj)v dxf/Cg/av sWsl-^ecag *EAv xaXov Be sha/ v dw-^ovrai 

6 Tpo<popixhg XSyog, TpoffXafj^Zdvcav 8(fov oJov n rh\jg ^apaxrripag rou ypaTrov, 
xaXhv s7vai vd sjii->\/v^ovrai 6 ypa^rhg TpoffXa/i^dvuv roiig ^apaxrijpag rov 
Tpof)optxov» Aid fiSvfig Tfjg d/j^oiQdtag ravrrjg dpdoecag xai dwibpddicag fsXu 
fiop^oj^rj i^i TsKovg ij opitfnx^ rjfiuv yXutf^U'^^^ 

^ For translation, see p. 60. 
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To facilitate the perusal of Part III. to some readers, translations 
are appended of the somewhat long Greek quotations, which it 
contains. 

See p. 34. — In consequence of the prevailing dialectical 
anarchy, the nation was in a situation at once difficult and dan- 
gerous, and withal, truly singular ; for it was paradoxically with- 
out a language, and polyglott at the same time; without a 
language, on the one hand, on account of the corruption per- 
vading the dialects, and their great imperfection ; polyglott on 
the other, inasmuch as, there being no grammatical and syntac- 
tical standard, every man spoke and composed according to the 
rules of his own fancy. 

See p. 35. — As for the restoration of the Greek language, it 
were certainly desirable that the modem should be subjected to 
the rules of the ancient ; but, as I have said on other occasions, 
this seems to me impossible. To tell you the truth, my desire to 
see the language returning towards the ancient model is not so 
great as is my fear lest it become more barbarous than it is ; for 
you see there are not wanting among us men, and these too 
learned and zealous, who maintain that we ought to write and 
speak as do the carriers of wood and water. My views are far 
indeed from such a system, and I think that, if the scholar is 
bound to condescend to the measure of the wood-carrier's com- 
prehension, so also the wood-carrier should make an effort to rise 
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towards the comprehension of the language spoken and written 
bj the scholar ; and in this way that both should meet in the 
middle of the ladder. 

See p. 36. — 1. The language of the ancient Greeks and of us 
modems shall be one and the same ; their grammar and ours 
shall be one and the same. 

2. Only their words and phrases shall be admitted^ and every 
foreign word, as also foreign phrase in Greek words, shall be 
excluded. 

3. The sentences shall be neither long nor involved ; but the 
structure of our composition shall be easily intelligible, plain and 
simple, as in the ancient poets Homer and Hesiod, and as in the 
historians Herodotus and Xenophon. 

4. Every one of the parts of speech, every word, phrase, and 
idiom of the ancient Greeks shall be admitted, as soon as they 
become intelligible to the Slite of the Greeks, and provided they 
offend not the ear. 

See p. 38. — *Ai v^o^^suKfsig shs ^i^KtraXraly &v J<r/v v^e^QoXt/jLaioSy 
says the translation of the Code Civile ; but who can understand 
this without a knowledge of the corresponding French f 

See p. 41. — 1. When enlightened nations begin to take plea- 
sure in what is base, no other remedy perhaps remains for them 
than to return once more to their primitive barbarism. 

2. The absence of great defects in writers frequently proceeds 
from feebleness of mind, and is not always owing to the general 
virtue of their age : he little fears to fall, who has never learned 
to soar. 

3. The learned men of a nation are naturally the lawgivers of 
the language which the nation speaks ; but they are the law- 
givers of a democratic thing. To them belongs the correction 
of the language ; but the language itself is the property of the 
whole nation, its sacred property. 

See p. 43. — You, sir, are for the present governor of the lads, 
along with Kritopoulos. It is necessary above all that you care 
for their education and manners. Let them become good and 
learned, if you would have them honoured here ; for otherwise 
men will despise both them and you, nor so much as tuni to look 
upon you. We conversed on this subject with the late prince, 
their father, and he wished that they should dress and live alto- 
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gether as Franks ; that is to say, that they should follow the 
church in every respect as Latins, and not otherwise ; that they 
should be dressed after the Latin fashion ; that they should learn 
to kneel before those of distinction, whether Pope, Cardinals, or 
other princes, and that they should uncover their heads in honour 
of those who salute them. When they go to see a Cardinal or 
other like prince, let them on no account sit, but kneel ; and 
then, when he bids them, let them rise. He of blessed memory 
used to say that, though often bidden, they should by no means 
sit. All these things then remember, that you may instruct and 
exhort them well. Farther, see that their gait be decent and 
dignified, their conversation profitable, their voice subdued and 
gentle, their look composed, by no means staring about on this 
side and on that. Let them honour all, love all, and converse 
respectfiilly with all, whether their own people or strangers. 
Let them by no means be haughty, but humble and gentle ; let 
them not remember at all that they are descendants of a king, 
but let them remember that they have been driven from their 
country, and that they are orphans, strangers, penniless ; that 
they require to live on foreign bounty, and that, if they are without 
virtue, if they are not prudent and humble, if they do not honour 
all, neither will others honour them, but all will abominate them. 
Think well then of all these things, sir, along with Kjitopoulos. 

See p. 44. — Once for all, holy fathers, we have come among 
the Franks, — I, for my part, not of my own proper motion. The 
initiative in the present affair was not mine, but my royal father^s, 
who, as you remember, when he was at the isthmus of Corinth, 
sent that John of blessed memory into Italy, and so began this 
work. You know the learning and experience of the king my 
father, that he was not only an excellent philosopher, but a most 
minute expounder of the dogmas of the church, having had for 
his counsellor that truly virtuous man and profound theologian, 
the patriarch Euthemios. So great men ^s these did not intend 
merely to undertake such a business, but, having begun it, they 
meant also to conclude the same. Time, however, prevented this. 
The work, therefore, has fallen upon us, not exactly as upon those 
before us, but rather in a better condition. ■ 

See p. 48. — We woul4 have tolerance in religion combined 
with zealous piety, lest it should glide into indifference. The in- 
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different man is passionless ; the passionless and apathetic man 
insensible ; and in regard to what can he who is insensible prac- 
tise and manifest his forbearance ? What solicitude and care, 
what change, in short, respecting matters of faith can be expected 
from him who is indifferent whether this or that be believed ? 
Matters of faith are nothing to him who has no definite faith at 
all. Such a man is not properly tolerant in religion, but without 
religion altogether. 

Same page. — Decking themselves with philosophical terms, 
interwoven into the vulgar style, certain writers imagine that 
they touch almost the summit of knowledge with their heads ; 
but being ignoramuses in philosophy, they make fools of 
themselves like striplings. Those contemptible books, then, 
which profess to treat of philosophy in the vulgar tongue, are to 
be hissed out of fashion, and the Greek language as much as pos- 
sible to be cultivated, without which, besides, the ancient philo- 
sophers cannot be enjoyed. 

See p. 55. — I am of opinion that the difficulty we experience 
in catching the sense of ancient writers arises not from their 
words and phrases, but from a change in our ideas, a difference 
in our modes of conception, which prevents us from entertaining 
the same thought in the same manner in which, from the dispo- 
sition of his ideas, the writer had conceived it ; and hence pro- 
ceeds the difference of expression. 

Same page. — Nothing is easier than that delineation of the 
sense which proceeds from the pen, especially when the subject 
in question has been already treated of in Ancient Greek and the 
writer has the text before him ; but nothing is more difficult than 
that graphic and pictorial language which wells from the soul, 
especially when the subject handled is new, and requires the in- 
vention of terms and modes of expression. Such is the case in 
every language, but more particularly in ours, because the lively 
and animated style referred to is a reflection from the spoken 
language ; and with us the spoken language, even as employed 
by the most learned men, and on the most important subjects, 
differs essentially from the written. In many respects, indeed, 
the spoken language has been already conformed to the written ; 
but in many it still stands aloof; and on this account there pre- 
vails in it the greatest irregularity and want of precision. Hence 
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also, when written composition assumes the liveliness of spoken 
language, it necessarily partakes more or less of that irregularity 

and want of precision If it is well that the spoken 

language should be elevated, adopting as much as possible the 
character of written composition, it is also well that written com- 
position should be enlivened by adopting the characters of the 
spoken language ; and only by this mutual action and reaction 
will our definite language be at length formed. 



THE END. 
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